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Political  and  In-  It  is  interesting  to  be 
dustrial  Changes  able  to  note  any  change 
in  Persia  in  Persia,  that  hoary 

land  of  ancient  wTongs.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Shah  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  placed  the  Customs  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  successful  administra¬ 
tion  of  P>elgian  officials,  and  the  present 
success  augurs  well  for  the  extension  of 
this  control  over  other  departments  of 
the  government.  The  motive  is  prob¬ 
ably  financial  rather  than  any  zeal  for 
reform.  The  Tlelgian  Chief  of  Customs 
pays  into  the  Shah’s  treasury  many  times 
the  sum  formerly  paid  in  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  officials  who  farmed  the  revenues ; 
and  the  choice  of  the  Belgians  is  due  to 
their  political  inoffensiveness.  They  are 
neither  Russian  nor  English  and  are  not 
allied  to  either  of  these  powers.  A  fur¬ 
ther  reason  for  this  “reform”  is  that 
without  the  guarantee  furnished  by  some 
foreign  financial  dbntrol,  the  Shah  would 
be  unable  to  borrow  money  for  his  for¬ 
eign  tours.  The  loans  so  far  have  both 
been  from  Russia  and  that  power  will 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  other  power 
from  becoming  a  creditor  of  Persia.  In 
a  way,  therefore,  these  changes  strength¬ 
en  the  position  of  Russia  in  Persia,  but 
on  the  other  hand  anything  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  stability  of  the  Persian  gov¬ 
ernment  goes  so  far  to  delay  any  for¬ 
eign  occupation  and  to  maintain  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo. 

The  Russian  government  is  gradually 
pushing  its  railroads  towards  Persia. 


Last  year  the  road  from  Tiflis  to  Kars 
was  opened  and  by  fall  the  branch  line 
to  Erivan  will  be  in  full  operation.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Ararat  as  well 
as  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  is  accessible 
by  the  railroad,  and  that  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  will  ere  long  see  the  same 
great  innovation.  The  line  from  Erivan 
to  the  Persian  border  has  been  surveyed 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  new  year.  Its  length  will 
he  about  a  hundred  miles  in  the  level 
Ararat  plain  and  its  destination  Shah- 
takhta  on  the  Aras  river  not  far  from 
Xakhchevan.  The  next  forward  step 
will  be  a  line  in  Persia  from  Shahtakhta 
to  Tahniz  I'ia  Khoi  and  Salmas.  Mean¬ 
time  it  is  understood  that  a  wagon  road 
is  to  be  constructed  by  Belgian  con¬ 
tractors  from  Ostara,  a  port  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  to  Tabriz  via  Ardibil.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Russian  ad¬ 
vance  in  Persia  is  dependent  far  less  on 
local  conditions  in  Persia  than  on  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  elsewhere.  The  necessity  for 
haste  in  Manchuria  has  of  late  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  railroad  building 
in  Persia. 

Another  sign  of  Russian  activity  in 
Persia  is  the  establishment  of  banks,  or 
rather  of  a  banking  company  with 
branches  in  various  places,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  rival  to  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Persia,  an  English  corporation,  which 
has  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  in  that  country. 

Parallel  to  the  increased  Russian  ac- 
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tivity  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  government  intends  to  maintain 
its  influence  in  South  Persia  with  great¬ 
er  insistence.  The  Koweit  affair  showed 
the  importance  placed  by  England  on 
her  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
concessions  for  petroleum  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  obtained  in  South  Persia. 

All  of  these  changes  means  a  greater 
desire,  because  a  greater  need,  for  Euro¬ 
pean  education,  wider  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  an  inevitable  breaking 
down  of  religious  and  social  prejudices. 
They  mean  also  new  temptations  and 
new  problems. 

The  One  is  a  new  opening 

Missionary  for  educational  work. 

Influences  perhaps  not  very  great 

yet  but  one  that  is  bound  to  remain  and 
to  increase.  Just  how  far  mission  funds 
should  be  used  to  promote  purely  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  a  difficult  question, 
especially  while  so  many  opportunities 
for  more  direct  work  are  neglected  from 
lack  of  funds.  The  Christian  public, 
however,  .should  realize  that  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  Asia  brings  a  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  that  Persia  shares  in  that  need. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  field  for  individual 
benevolence  rather  than  the  collective 
activity  of  the  Church.  The  study  of 
the  Russian  language  should  have  a 
place  in  the  education  furnished,  though 
for  the  Persian  civil  service  English  or 
French  is  more  desirable.  The  openings 
for  men  educated  in  European  medical 
science  are  increasing  and  will  increase, 
just  in  proportion  as  people  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  fruits  in  medicine  and  in 
surgery. 

Another  influence  is  the  necessity  of 
preparing  the  native  evangelical  com¬ 
munity  for  the  future.  One  prime  need  is 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  missionary 
spirit  that  the  Church  will  not  lag  be¬ 
hind  the  course  of  Providence.  This 
is  not  easy,  for  nothing  is  so  deadening 
to  missionary  zeal  as  the  limited  toler¬ 
ation  existing  in  Persia  and  in  Russia. 
The  inroad  of  Russia  will  increase  great¬ 
ly  the  temptations  to  drunkenness  and  a 
strong  temp>erance  sentiment  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  third  need  is  an  intelligent  ap¬ 


prehension  of  the  truth,  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  withstand  the  “winds  of 
doctrine”  and  to  give  “a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.” 

The  Russian  It  will  be  remembered 
Mission  to  the  that  the  Russian  Church 
Nestorians  sent  to  Persia  a  mission 

that  had  phenomenal  success  in  enrolling 
the  bulk  of  the  Nestorians  living  in  Per¬ 
sia  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
That  was  in  1898  and  1899.  Since  then 
this  Mission  has  had  a  strange  history. 
Apparently  the  Russian  authorities,  civil 
and  religious,  have  not  been  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  mission,  and  furthermore 
the  missionaries  have  spent  more  en¬ 
ergy  in  quarrels  among  themselves  than 
in  any  work  among  the  people.  Conse¬ 
quently  nothing  has  been  done  to  secure 
the  results  of  their  first  successes.  The 
people  have  not  been  indoctrinated  in  the 
teachings  which  they  adopted  whole¬ 
sale,  schools  have  not  been  established, 
nor  has  an  organization  been  established 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Nothing  so  far  of  a  political 
nature  has  been  done,  though  the  hopes 
of  the  converts  were  political.  The  peo¬ 
ple.  nominally  Russian,  have  gone  on 
with  the  Nestorian  ritual,  which  they  had 
solemnly  abjured.  They  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  American  schools  and  have  lost  the 
English  schools,  which  have  been  closed. 
Altogether  they  are  sadly  disappointed 
and  even  disgusted.  But  it  would  be 
a  rash  inference  that  they  will  give  up 
the  faith  so  enthusiastically  accepted.  No 
other  form  of  religion,  either  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  offers  material  ad¬ 
vantages,  Nestorianism  is  dead,  and  so 
they  will  remain  Russian,  except  as  here 
and  there  a  spiritual  impulse  moves  an 
individual.  The  mission,  now  practically 
discontinued,  will  be  re-established  and 
in  some  form  will  doubtless  hold  most 
of  the  converts  to  the  Russian  Church. 

A  Religious  The  last  few  years  have 

Change  brought  in  Persia  a 

in  Persia  change  in  the  attitude 

of  Moslems  towards  Christianity.  There 
has  not  been,  and  probably  cannot  be  for 


The  World  Movement  in 

a  long  time,  any  change  in  law  or  any 
formal  recognition  of  religious  freedom ; 
but  there  is  a  new  receptivity,  a  greater 
desire  to  learn  than  in  the  past.  It  would 
be  rash  to  predict  that  this  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  change,  and  there  may  be  a  reaction 
at  any  time.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  the 
causes  of  this  change  are,  but  one  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  spread  of  Babism.  This  faith 
is  more  closely  connected  with  Christian¬ 
ity  than  is  Islam.  The  latter  claims  to  be 
organically  connected  with  the  former 
faith,  but  in  fact  the  Koran  so  misunder¬ 
stands  and  misrepresents  Christianity 
that  the  claim  is  nullified.  Babism  has 
borrowed  from  Christian  ethics ;  and 
while  its  grasp  on  Christian  truth  is 
sadly  inadequate,  it  does  not  glaringly 
contradict  the  Bible.  Hence  the  Bible  is 
studied  by  Babis  and  Christianity  is  held 
in  new  regard. 

The  World  Movement  in 
Religious  Journalism 

The  extracts  from  various  religious 
newspapers  which  we  gave  our  readers 
some  weeks  since  made  clear  what  is 
doubtless  an  open  secret — that  religious 
journalism  is  no  longer  what  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  either  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  or  as  a  money  making 
enterprise.  Memory  easily  recalls  the 
great  editors  who  in  those  palmy  days 
accumulated  respectable  fortunes  while 
making  for  themselves  enduring  names, 
but  the  religious  editor  who  to-day  is 
making  both  ends  of  his  paper  meet  is 
a  subject  for  congratulation. 

This  aspect  of  religious  journalism  is 
however  of  minor  importance.  The  ed¬ 
itors  of  such  religious  papers,  take 
them  as  a  class,  view  their  calling 
as  a  vocation  as  truly  as  does  any  man 
who  feels  himself  called  to  the  ministry, 
and  they  no  more  edit  their  papers  for 
the  money  that  is  in  them  than  the  min¬ 
ister  serves  his  parish  for  that  end.  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  editors  of  religious 
papers  are  to-day  doing  heroic  and  un¬ 
selfish  work  for  half  the  salary  they  could 
earn  in  other  callings,  that  makes  the  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  of  to-day  a  perplex¬ 
ing  problem,  but  that  other,  more  impor- 
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tant,  and  indeed  vital  fact,  that  religious 
journalism  has  lost  its  influence,  and  no 
longer  counts  for  much  in  the  shaping 
either  of  thought  or  of  conduct. 

And  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when 
interest  in  religious  things  was  so  general 
or  so  acute,  or  when  conscientious  per¬ 
sons  so  keenly  felt  the  need  of  guidance 
in  thinking  and  conduct,  as  the  present 
time.  Nor  has  anything  come  to  take 
the  place  of  the  religious  paper  as  such  a 
guide.  The  need  that  this  means  of  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  strengthened  and  re¬ 
stored  to  its  former  high  position  is  ur¬ 
gent.  The  question  is.  How  shall  it  be 
done? 

Our  brethren  of  the  Canadian  Pres¬ 
byterian  press  have,  it  seems  to  us,  dis¬ 
covered  the  answer  to  that  question.  Two 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  most  able  and  in¬ 
fluential  of  them.  The  Westminster,  ef¬ 
fected  a  consolidation  representing  five 
Presbyterian  papers,  itself  with  The  Can¬ 
ada  Presbyterian,  The  Presbyter,  The 
Western  Presbyterian,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Review.  These  four  with  The 
Westminster  are  now  represented  by  a 
weekly  which  bears  the  appropriate  title 
The  Presbyterian  (which  we  are  sure 
our  Philadelphia  neighbor  will  not 
grudge  it)  while  the  hardly  less  appro¬ 
priate  title.  The  Westminster,  is  given 
to  the  monthly  magazine  made  and  is¬ 
sued  under  the  same  auspices,  and  which 
will  provide  for  its  readers  that  broader 
and  more  serious  treatment  of  subjects 
of  capital  importance  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  weekly  paper  to  give. 

Thus  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can¬ 
ada,  by  the  perspicacity  and  devotion  of 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  a  number  of 
more  or  less  struggling  papers  of  local 
or  provincial  influence,  becomes  possessed 
of  a  truly  cosmopolitan  organ,  and  puts 
itself  into  the  sweep  of  a  world  move¬ 
ment  which  promises  great  things  for 
the  future  of  religious  journalism.  With 
all  our  hearts  we  congratulate  our  Cana¬ 
dian  brethren,  and  the  more  warmly  that, 
as  our  brother  editors  of  Presbyterian 
papers  in  this  country  well  know,  we  have 
ourselves  been  laboring  for  the  past  two 
years  and  more,  to  convince  them  that  a 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  our  denom¬ 
inational  journals  would  greatly  serve 
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our  Cliurcli  aiul  advance  the  Kinjrdoni  of 
God  in  the  earth. 

That  this  is  a  world  movement  does 
not  admit  of  a  doul>t.  On  the  floor  of 
the  General  Assemhly  last  May  a  mis¬ 
sionary  commissioner  from  Mexico  told 
how  all  the  denominational  pa|>ers  of 
that  country  had  lately  been  merged  into 
one  national  journal,  of  such  vitality  and 
importance  that  it  is  now  being  issued 
as  a  daily  religious  paper!  It  is  not  very 
long  since  we  cliromcled  here  the  consol¬ 
idation,  in  Australia,  of  a  Congregational 
and  a  llaptist  jtaper,  into  a  religious 
weekly  of  notable  strength.  In  Xew 
Zealand  a  very  extensive  consolidation 
of  denominational  journals  has  recently 
given  to  that  country  an  exceedingly 
able  and  influential  religious  paper.  In 
all  these  instances,  and  in  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  not  only  has  the 
property  thus  combined  greatly  increased 
in  value,  but  the  prestige  and  influence 
of  religious  journalism  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  enhanced. 

It  is  rather  anomalous  that  the  United 
States,  usually  in  the  van  of  business  in¬ 
itiative,  and  especially  in  the  application 
of  economic  principles  to  religious  and 
benevolent  work,  shoidd  thus  lag  behind 
other  countries  in  finding  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  which  is  quite  as  acute¬ 
ly  realized  here  as  in  any  other  land. 
Unquestionably  it  cannot  long  thus  re¬ 
main  in  the  rear.  Our  Church  will  not 
long  consent  to  be  without  a  paper  truly 
representative  of  it  as  a  whole,  in  all  its 
interests,  activities  and  thought,  and 
wielding  an  influence  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
body.  The  sanctified  common  sense  of 
business  men  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  reputation,  of  whom  our  Church  is 
justly  proud,  having  long  since  perceived 
that  competition  in  business  is  as  uneco¬ 
nomic  as  it  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal,  will  soon  find  it  intolerable 
that  seven  or  eight  Presbyterian  papers, 
necessarily  competitive,  however  genuine 
the  brotherly  feeling  which  animates  their 
editors  and  owners,  should  go  on  inade¬ 
quately  representing  narrow  sections  of 
country  and  limited  phases  of  thought, 
when  by  the  Christlike  principle  of  co¬ 
operation,  they  could  become  cosmopol¬ 


itan  in  their  purview,  and  truly  repre.sen- 
tative  of  a  Church  which  is  not  sectional 
in  its  interests  nor  divided  in  its  beliefs, 
but  which  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
unit  in  one  over-mastering  passion  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  one 
sublime  purpose  to  seek  the  truth  of  God, 
whithersoever  the  quest  may  lead. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  limited  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  needed  their  own  denom¬ 
inational  organ.  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  nearer  one  another  in  time, 
than  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  when 
The  Evangelist  was  founded,  and  in¬ 
comparably  closer  in  apprehension  of 
one  another’s  ideals,  needs,  problems 
than  was  possible  with  neighboring  cities 
a  generation  ago.  A  denominational  pa¬ 
per  which  represents  a  section  of  coun¬ 
try  has  become  an  anachronism  and 
hardly  less  so  one  which  represents  a 
phase  of  thought  or  a  school  of  doctrine. 
We  do  not  all  think  alike,  nor  ever  shall 
in  this  world,  and  probably  not  in  the 
next.  But  we  are  all  of  one  mind  in  the 
ardent  desire  to  know  the  truth ;  we 
have  all  come  to  perceive  that  no  one  of 
us  shall  ever  know  it  all,  and  that  the 
more  closely  those  of  us  who  see  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  truth  are  knit  together  in 
love  and  mutual  confidence,  the  larger 
area  of  the  grand  sphere  of  truth  it  will 
be  given  each  one  to  see.  And  nothing 
will  so  tend  to  bring  about  this  mutual 
sympathy  and  confidence,  not  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  pulpit,  not  the  education  of 
the  schools,  as  a  strong  universal  denom¬ 
inational  paper  which  shall  go  into  all 
the  families  of  the  Church,  and  bring 
them  the  fullest  news  of  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Therefore  we  congratulate  our  brother 
editors  in  Canada,  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  world  movement,  in 
giving  their  Church  those  enlarging  and 
unifying  influences  which  it  can  receive 
only  through  a  cosmopolitan  religious 
paper. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  an  alumnus  of  the  College. 
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The  Forward  Movement 
of  The  Evangelist 

Seventy-two  years  ago  The  Evangelist 
was  founded  by  a  group  of  ardent  young 
men  among  whom  the  elder  William  E. 
Dodge  was  a  leading  spirit,  “for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  revivals,  the  promotion  of  prac¬ 
tical  godliness”  and  of  “religious  interests 
and  human  rights.”  How  well  it  has 
lived  up  to  its  ideals  the  files  of  these 
seventy-two  years  are  here  to  testify. 

For  more  than  a  lifetime  it  has  stood 
in  the  front  holding  up  the  banner  of 
forward  movements  in  Christian  activ¬ 
ity,  and  a  sound  progress  in  religious 
thought  and  life. 

Bishop  Potter  lately  said  that  Dr.  Field 
in  his  forty  years’  editorship  of  The 
Evangelist  had  changed  religious  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  a  comparison  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  with  other  religious  papers  of  the 
past  and  present  shows  how  just  is  this 
judgment.  First  among  religious  edi¬ 
tors  Dr.  Field  obliterated  the  division 
betw'een  the  sacred  and  the  secnlar  now 
seen  to  be  false  and  disastrous.  '  So, 
steadfastly  in  the  later  years  he  resisted 
the  temptation  felt  by  all  editors  to  merge 
the  religious  in  the  secular.  To  this  day 
The  Evangelist  has  gone  on  along  the 
lines  projected  by  Dr.  Field,  making 
progress  indeed  l)ut  ever  remaining  true 
to  its  past. 

The  Evangelist  has  lived  to  see  its 
program  accomplished.  Every  issue  for 
which  it  stood  in  the  beginning,  every 
principle  which  in  the  years  past  it  has 
seen  to  be  of  vital  importance,  has  now 
passed  into  the  life  of  the  Church,  and 
l^ecome  an  integral  part  of  its  thought 
and  activity.  The  first  and  the  last  and 
the  most  important  of  all,  that  for  which 
its  name  stands,  evangelization,  has  now 
been  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  organized 
work  of  the  Church. 

Is  then  the  work  of  The  Evangelist 
accomplished?  Is  it  time  for  it  to  sing 
its  tunic  diiiiittisf  By  no  means.  The 
Evangelist  has  reached  the  hour  where 
we  believe  it  is  called  to  pass  on  to  a 
sphere  of  new’  potency  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  usefulness. 


Our  readers  will  doubtless  see  in  this 
connection  a  special  application  of  the 
editorial  which  precedes  this.  The  time 
has  come  for  The  Evangelist  to  lose  in 
part  its  individuality  by  being  consoli¬ 
dated  with  another  paper,  that  so  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  both  may  be  multiplied.  We 
have  already  shown  our  belief  that  this 
is  the  apotheosis  that  awaits  all  papers 
which  have  eternity  in  their  heart,  as 
we  believe  that  The  Evangelist  has  ever 
had. 

Our  brothers  of  the  Presbyterian  press 
know  of  our  ardent  desire  to  knit 
a  number  of  them  into  a  powerful  and 
widely  useful  denominational  organ.  But 
there  is  in  this  city  a  paper  which,  per¬ 
haps  by  reason  of  its  undenominational 
character,  has  long  been  of  the  same 
mind  as  The  Evangelist  as  to  the  value 
of  joining  forces  in  the  great  cause  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  its  Presbyterian  alli¬ 
ances,  is  well  fitted  for  union  with  a  paper 
which  has  always  been  the  leader  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  The  Christian 
Vv'ork  and  The  Evangelist  the  tw’O  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  religious  life,  the  activ¬ 
ities  to  w'hich  the  renewed  soul  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  virtue  of  its  union  w’ith  Christ, 
zeal  for  carrying  the  good  news  of  sal¬ 
vation  to  all  wlio  know  him  not,  meet 
and  form  a  perfect  globe.  And  so,  as 
it  appears  to  both  editors,  the  time  for 
a  union  of  these  two  hemispheres,  for 
the  marriage  of  these  two  principles, 
evangelization  and  Christian  work,  has 
come. 

This  issue  of  The  Evangelist  is  there¬ 
fore  the  last  in  its  separate  life.  Next 
week  from  the  office  of  The  Christian 
Work  will  beissued  the  consolidated  paper 
Christian  Work  and  The  Evange¬ 
list,  The  new  paper  will  combine  and 
perpetuate  all  that  is  best  in  the  two 
which  precede  it,  or  more  properly  per¬ 
haps,  will  be  enabled  by  their  union  to 
arrive  more  nearly  at  the  ideals  which 
each  has  ever  cherished.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  will  not  be  a  loser  by  the 
change,  for  the  new  paper  will  add  to  the 
former  features  of  The  Christian  Work 
a  department  of  Presbyterian  news,  and 
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the  discussion  by  the  ablest  pens  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  Presbyterian  interest.  And  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  be  the 
gainers  by  that  wider  scope,  that  larger 
horizon  of  interest,  which  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  an  interdenominational  pa¬ 
per. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  any  paper,  much  less  of  a  paper 
of  such  historic  prestige  as  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  to  lay  down  the  editorial  pen,  and 
send  the  last  pages  to  press,  without  a 
pang,  however  long  and  earnestly  such 
a  consummation  may  have  been  desired. 
The  mother  does  not  give  her  daughter 
in  marriage  without  heartache,  however 
truly  she  may  rejoice  in  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  life  upon  which  her  child 
is  entering.  But  as  she  may  look  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  to  the  future  as 
knitting  more  closely  the  bonds  which 
the  present  seems  to  sever,  so  we  do  not 
here  part  company  either  with  the  hon¬ 
orable  past,  or  with  the  friends  whose 
loyal  confidence  and  service  have  been 
the  rich  reward  of  anxious  cares  and 
arduous  work.  The  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  goes  upon  the  staff  of  the  consol¬ 
idated  paper  as  Associate  of  the  Editor  of 
The  Christian  Work,  Rev.  Joseph  New¬ 
ton  Hallock,  D.D.,  and  she  appeals  to  all 
subscribers  of  The  Evangelist  to  follow 
her  there  with  their  active  interest  and 
with  those  prayers  which  have  been  her 
strong  help  in  the  past,  and  by  loyally 
supporting  the  new  paper,  renewing  their 
subscriptions  as  the  years  come  round, 
to  make  possible  the  realization  of  her 
dream  of  making  the  cosmopolitan  reli¬ 
gious  paper  of  the  Church,  broadly  de¬ 
nominational,  grandly  interdenomination¬ 
al,  the  best  repository  of  the  latest  news 
of  the  Church  of  God  throughout  all  the 
world,  the  promoter  of  true  piety  in  the 
family  and  state,  the  educator  of  the  so¬ 
cial  conscience,  the  prophetic  voice  call¬ 
ing  to  missions,  to  evangelization,  to 
every  act  of  service  of  which  Christ  set 
us  tile  example,  his  instrument  and  his 
partner  in  establishing  his  kingdom  in 
the  world. 

President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  will 
speak  in  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  .August  lo. 


The  Work  Begun 

It  is  with  profound  satisfaction  that 
we  chronicle  the  beginning  of  work  by 
Presbytery’s  Committee  on  Evangeliza¬ 
tion. 

The  “Glad  Tidings’’  tent  began  its 
work  last  Sunday  under  very  happy 
circumstances. 

The  Tent  stands  between  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets, 
west  of  Seventh  avenue,  a  most  favor¬ 
able  situation  from  every  point  of  view. 
It  is  in  lower  Harlem,  at  a  point  which 
was  passed  by,  in  the  northward  exo¬ 
dus  of  our  city  churches.  It  is  easily 
seen  from  almost  all  directions  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  elevated  railroad. 

The  tent  is  a  model  of  beauty  and 
convenience.  The  chairs  could  not  be 
more  conveniently  placed,  the  hard  floor 
is  a  great  blessing,  and  indeed,  every¬ 
thing  possible  has  been  done  for  comfort 
and  attractiveness.  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  4  o’clock  last  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  E.  Marsten,  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Committee,  the  audience  was 
large,  comfortably  filling  the  tent.  A 
large  number  were  ministers  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  various  churches  of  different 
denominations. 

Among  these  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schwab 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Interces¬ 
sion,  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Foster  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Rev.  F.  E.  Shearer,  Stated  Clerk 
of  New  York  Presbytery,  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Lloyd  Lee,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Freeland,  Mr. 
Harvey  C.  Olin,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  kindlund. 

The  singing  was  from  the  Chapel 
Hymnal  which  were  kindly  loaned  for  the 
day  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  A  quar¬ 
tette  of  male  voices  led,  and  furnished 
some  special  music.  The  singers,  all  of 
whom  are  soloists,  have  been  engaged 
for  the  summer  to  lead  the  singing. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  well  con¬ 
ceived.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
a  hymn.  The  invocation  was  offered  by 
Dr.  Freeland.  The  responsive  reading 
was  led  by  Dr.  John  Lloyd  Lee.  The 
first  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Marsten, 
who  very  appropriately  set  forth  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan  of  the  tent  work. 
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Addresses  were  also  made  by  Dr.  John 
Lloyd  Lee  of  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Dr.  J.  B,  Devins  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  Dr.  F.  H.  Foster 
of  California,  and  others. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  deep  interest  and 
great  blessing. 

In  the  evening  the  fine  sermon  by  Dr. 
Russell  of  the  Harlem  Presbyterian 
Church  was  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  rain,  not  so  the  attendance,  which 
was  very  large. 

Thus  the  great  work  is  begun  in  our 
city  and  it  will  henceforth  be  carried  on 
with  vigor.  Dr.  Foster  and  Rev.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  are  expected  to  preach  this 
week  and  Mr.  Morgan  will  also  preach 
next  Sabbath  evening. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
committee  is  that  of  funds.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  lack 
of  interest  felt  by  Christian  pocket  books. 
Is  there  not  some  form  of  telepathy  by 
which  through  this  page  these  may  be 
made  to  open  and  pour  out  their  contents 
abundantly?  Five  thousand  dollars, 
asked  for  in  the  beginning,  is  a  small 
amount  indeed  for  the  important  work 
of  evangelizing  this  city :  it  is  less  by 
a  third  than  The  Evangelist  alone  raised 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition  last  year.  It  would 
be  inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper  if  by  this  appeal  all  the  money 
still  needed  were  brought  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  treasurer,  Mr.  Harvey  C.  Olin, 
of  our  Home  Board. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom 

As  already  announced  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Kingdom  will  hold  its  regular 
annual  Conference  this  year  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  instead  of  Marlborough, 
N.  Y.,  as  hitherto.  We  have  already 
mentioned  some  of  the  speakers,  and 
later  shall  give  the  full  program.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  we 
would  name  an  address  by  Prof.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Schmidt  on  The  Sympathetic  Strike 
and  one  by  Chandler  A.  Oakes,  Esq., 
on  Pharisaism  and  Modern  Society. 
The  Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root  of  Prov- 
dence,  whose  profoundly  suggestive  writ- 
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ings  are  known  to  our  readers,  will  read 
an  important  paper.  The  Evangel  of  the 
Kingdom  and  Our  Propaganda.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  may  be  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  Morristown  is  a  beautiful  town 
with  many  historic  and  scenic  attractions. 
Round  tickets  on  the  Lackawanna  Road 
are  $1.20  and  good  board  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  from  $r.oo  to  $1.50  a  day.  For 
board  and  rooms  apply  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pierson,  Park  Place,  Morristown.  Those 
who  come  without  arranging  for  accom¬ 
modation  may  apply  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  or,  weather 
permitting,  in  a  tent  on  the  historic  Fort 
Nonsense  Hill. 
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Our  Board  of  Home  Missions  makes 
a  most  important  announcement  this 
week  in  publishing  the  statement  that  it 
has  elected  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary.  It  has 
been  manifest  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  work  of  this  Board  that  its  great 
field  has  not  narrowed  but  broadened 
in  recent  years.  The  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Church  through  it  grows  in  mag¬ 
nitude  as  the  population  increases  and 
the  needs  of  our  civic  life  multiply.  Our 
Church  has  a  vast  task  in  her  effort  to 
win  this  country  for  Christ.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  rejoicing  that  the  Board 
has  seen  its  way  to  increase  its  execu¬ 
tive  force.  This  gratification  is  largely 
augmented  by  the  wisdom  the  Board  has 
shown  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Baer  for 
this  position.  Mr.  Baer  is  a  business 
man  who  twelve  years  ago  was  taken 
from  a  most  responsible  business  posi¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  This  position  he  has  since  held 
and  its  duties  he  has  discharged  with 
great  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  eloquent 
speech,  ready  wit,  genial  and  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  of  thorough  consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  Master.  He  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  an  Elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  has  served  our  Church  in  many 
capacities  in  Presbytery,  Synod  and  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly.  He  brings  to  his  new 
duties  rare  qualifications  for  public 
speech  and  for  administrative  work. 
His  wide  acquaintance  wdth  Christian 
workers  in  our  Church  and  in  all  other 
denominations  throughout  the  land,  and 
his  large  experience  in  secretarial  duties 
have  given  him  a  furnishing  for  his  new 
duties  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  other  man.  We  congratulate  the 
Board  and  the  Church  upon  this  for¬ 
ward  movement  and  upon  its  success  in 
securing  a  man  so  eminently  fitted  to 
stand  with  Doctors  Thompson  and  Dix¬ 
on  at  the  head  of  its  great  enterprises. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Work  D.D.  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Granville,  O.,  June  30,  1902.  During 
the  eight  months  that  Dr.  Work  has  been 
on  the  field  a  debt  has  been  cancelled, 
the  entire  church  remodeled  and  over 
50  meniliers  received  into  its  member¬ 
ship. 

Letters  From  Our  Friends 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  had  it  in  my  heart  many  times 
since  The  Evangelist  assumed  the  mag¬ 
azine  form  to  write  you  and  express  my 
sincere  congratulations.  I  like  the  new 
form  and  the  contents  justify  such  a 
fine  appearance  as  the  magazine  now 
makes.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Sexton. 

North  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York  City,  July  19,  1902. 

Dear  Evangelist : 

Ever  since  the  change  in  the  form  of 
The  Evangelist  I  have  wished  to  write 
and  congratulate  you.  I  read  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  find  the  arrange¬ 
ment  remarkably  convenient.  But  the 
one  thing  that  pleases  me  especially  is 
‘he  prominence  which  you  give  in  your 
editorial  notes,  under  The  Kingdom,  to 
Foreign  Missions.  I  do  not  know  any 
one  of  our  church  papers  that  devotes 
as  much  space  editorially  to  this  great 
work,  and  certainly  I  do  not  know  any 
paper  that  gives  such  prominent  notice 
of  the  work.  1  find  vour  notes  exceed¬ 


ingly  helpful,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
always  glad  to  make  use  of  them. 

You  will  readily  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  always  agree  with  you 
theologically,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
must  tell  you  I  greatly  admire  and  en¬ 
joy  The  Evangelist.  It  is  a  delightful 
weekly  magazine ;  and  the  prominence, 
heartiness  and  excellence  of  your  For¬ 
eign  Mission  editorial  notes  deserve  all 
praise. 

Cordially  yours, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  D.  C.  Rankin. 
My  dear  Editor: 

I  promised  to  tell  you  what  I  thought 
of  it. 

Well,  when  one  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  dear  friend,  esteems  and  loves 
her  for  her  own  real  self — costumed  al¬ 
ways  in  an  agreeable  mode,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  little  shock  to  meet  her  recast 
with  an  entirely  new  form  and  appoint¬ 
ments. 

I  had  been  much  preoccupied  with 
public  matters,  and  had  not  noticed  the 
proposed  change  ,and  frankly  I  was  at 
first  disappointed  when  I  opened  The 
Evangelist  and  Religious  Review,  I 
was  jealous  for  (not  of)  you,  fearing 
that  some  unfiduciary  trust  had  after 
all  captured  you ;  but  I  recognize  your 
guiding  hand  and  editorial  presence. 

After  getting  used  to  the  new  form 
and  criticising  closely,  as  I  did,  the 
scheme  of  the  paper,  I  am  cordially  in 
favor  of  the  new  departure.  It  is  much 
more  convenient  and  more  easily  pre¬ 
served.  The  articles  are  able  and  the 
resume  of  topics  valuable.  The  review 
keeps  your  readers  in  touch  with  fresh, 
current  information.  You  have  had  the 
courage  and  good  sense  to  abate  a  too 
common  nuisance  in  religious  papers, 
that  of  sandwiching  a  religious  article 
with  a  sarsaparilla  or  what-not  absurd¬ 
ity. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  certainly 
much  indebted  to  The  Evangelist,  and  it 
cannot  well  fail  to  appreciate  and  sup¬ 
port  its  present  devoted  work  in  the 
line  of  a  higher  Christian  thought  and 
living.  With  best  wishes, 

John  Lambert,  M.D. 
.‘^ALEM.  N.  Y.,  July  13.  1902. 
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Sunshine  after  Storm 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 

Since  the  storm  broke  away,  I  have  clouding  of  threatened  calamity.  God 
been  down  for  a  walk  in  Congress  Park,  reigns;  whether  a  crown  is  placed  on  a 
and  it  never  looked  more  enchanting,  human  head  or  not. 

The  rain  and  the  sunshine  combined  God  often  employs  stormy  providences 
to  produce  its  marvellous  beauty.  In  for  the  discipline  and  spiritual  develop- 
like  manner  storm  and  sunshine  both  ment  of  His  people.  He  knows  when 
play  their  part  in  developing  Christian  we  need  the  drenchings.  Every  rain- 
character.  It  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  drop  has  its  mission  to  perform.  It  goes 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  under  a  heavy  right  down  into  the  roots  of  the  heart, 
downpour  of  trials  to  open  their  Bibles  and  creeps  into  every  crevice.  Not  a 
and  read  how  it  fared  with  some  of  God’s  single  tear  of  grief  but  may  have  some 
most  faithful  children.  Abraham  as-  beneficent  purpose.  The  process  may 
cended  Mount  Moriah  under  a  dark  not  be  joyous,  but  painful;  nevertheless 
cloud  of  distress ;  but  the  clear  shining  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits 
came  when  God  approved  his  faith  and  of  righteousness  and  purity  and  strength, 
showed  the  beloved  1  saac  his  old  father’s  Christ’s  countenance  never  beams  with 
heart.  The  successive  strokes  of  trial  such  brightness  and  beauty  as  when  it 
that  burst  on  the  head  of  Joseph  made  breaks  forth  after  a  deluge  of  sorrow; 
his  exaltation  to  the  premiership  of  Oh,  how  many  a  Christian  has  come  out 
Egypt  the  more  signal.  There  are  forty-  into  a  clearer  faith  and  a  purer  life,  and 
one  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job  through  a  wider  usefulness  after  being  under  the 
which  beats  the  tempest  of  affliction ;  but  downpour  of  adversities !  God  never 
the  forty-second  chapter  blazes  out  into  sends  storms  to  drown  a  redeemed  be- 
restored  joy  and  prosperity.  liever,  or  to  wash  away  the  foundations 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  there  of  his  hope.  Our  heavenly  Father  does 
was  no  coronation  of  King  Edward  in  love  to  honor  and  reward  unwavering 
the  historic  Abbey  of  Westminster.  In-  and  uncomplaining  faith.  He  permits 
stead  of  it  there  was  a  coronation  of  the  many  a  storm  to  test  us ;  and  then  sends 
sovereign  purpose  of  the  Almighty  the  smile  of  His  sunshine  to  reward  us. 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  God  preachea  Our  skies  are  never  so  brilliantly  blue 
that  day  a  tremendous  sermon  to  the  as  they  are  after  they  have  been  washed 
sorely  disappointed  British  Empire.  One  by  a  storm.  The  seeds  of  truth  never 
text  of  it  was — “ye  ought  to  say  if  God  sprout  and  grow  so  beautifully  as  when 
rcill  we  may  do  this.’’  That  sermon  was  the  rains  have  reached  them.  Tears 

worth  more  than  an  hundred  gorgeous  make  glorious  rainbows  often  when 

pageants  in  London’s  decorated  streets.  God’s  love  bursts  forth  after  the  shower 

Already  the  sunshine  is  breaking  forth,  has  wrought  its  mission  of  blessings. 

That  king,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  has  got  This  is  the  sweet  little  sermon  that  I 
a  new  lesson  of  dependence  upon  God;  found  down  in  yonder  lovely  Congress 
he  has  got  certainly  a  new  hold  on  the  Park, 
hearts  of  his  people.  Many  blessings 

seem  to  be  following  that  sudden  over-  Saratoga,  July  i6,  1902. 

Esperanza 

John  Ward  Stimson 

Within  the  darkened  curtains  of  my  room  But  lo!  God’s  tender  stars  diffuse 
I  watch  my  taper  die.  Their  soft,  wan  light— 

And  dread  because  of  gathering  gloom  So  while  life’s  darkening  storms  confuse 

Midnight  is  nigh.  I.ove  is  in  sight! 


The  Method  of  Jesus 

Rev.  Matthew  G.  Allison 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.  Gen.  i  :27. 


Matthew  Arnold  has  talked  to  us 
about  the  “Method  of  Jesus.”  He  has 
touched  here  the  great  originality  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  His  method.  All 
things  are  always  essentially  the  same 
but  methods  change  and  the  world  pro¬ 
gresses.  Last  century  the  Methodist 
Church  applied  new  “methods”  to  the 
work  of  saving  the  same  old  human  na¬ 
ture — it  is  from  these  “methods”  it 
takes  its  name — and  it  is  to-day  one  of 
the  greatest  churches  of  the  world. 
The  Christian  Church  generally  feels 
that  new  methods  must  be  applied  to 
the  work  of  saving  the  world  to-day 
and  such  are  being  extensively  used. 
But  most  of  them  are  superficial  and 
fitful.  We  must  go  deeper  and  study 
the  method  of  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  To  do  so  is  to  find  that  it  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  all  our  common  thought 
of  man,  overturning  it  and  revolution¬ 
izing  everything  that  is  built  on  it. 
The  method  of  Jesus  was  Faith;  first, 
Faith  in  God,  which  has  been  duly  em¬ 
phasized,  and,  secondly,  another  Faith 
which  has  not  been  so  duly  emphasized 
— on  the  contrary,  its  very  opposite  has 
been  thought  and  taught — Faith  in 
Man. 

The  first  mention  of  man  in  the  great 
Book  of  Man  tells  us  that  he  was  made 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  He 
is  introduced  to  us  as  a  great  being,  a 
noble  being,  a  divine  being.  This  first 
chapter  in  the  great  Book  of  Man  should 
give  the  ruling  thought  of  Man  there¬ 
after.  But  it  has  not  done  so.  The 
world  has  almost  wholly  ignored  this 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  passed  on 
to  let  its  thought  rest  on  another  chap¬ 
ter — the  third  of  the  same  Book — which 
describes  the  “Fall  of  Man”  and  leaves 
the  picture  of  him  before  us,  a  sinful, 
degraded  being.  On  this  conception 
the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  based . 
Man  is  “a  sinner.”  “Treat  every  man  as 


a  rogue  till  you  prove  him  an  honest 
man”  has  been  the  motto  of  the  world. 
The  writer  heard  recently  of  a  man 
saying  that  he  would  not  trust  Jesus 
Christ  with  a  dollar  if  he  were  on  earth. 
Considering  the  fact  of  sin,  its  univer¬ 
sality  and  intensity,  and  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  it  is 
natural,  perhaps,  that  the  world  should 
have  this  creed.  But  the  Church  has 
been  no  better.  The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  has  been  to  it  a  dream,  beautiful, 
but  of  no  practical  meaning  now,  Man 
has  lost  the  image  of  God.  He  is  a  de¬ 
praved  being,  even  “totally  depraved.” 
No  good  can  come  from  him.  No  good 
should  be  expected  from  him. 

But  truths  lost  are  found  again,  like 
the  buried  cities  of  old  which  stand  be¬ 
fore  us  now.  This  is  an  age  of  discov¬ 
eries.  Earth  and  air  and  sea  are  telling 
us  new  truths  about  themselves  and 
these  truths  are  changing  all  conditions 
of  life.  But  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  on  this  earth  of  ours  was 
made  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  the  discovery  of  Man. 
With  his  habit  of  going  down  to  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  back  to  origins,  Jesus 
looked  down  through  the  evil  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  humanity  beneath,  and 
back  through  the  story  of  the  “Fall”  to 
that  of  the  glory  of  Man.  Adam  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  Jesus.  His 
ruling  idea  w^as  derived  from  the  first 
chapter  of  His  Bible.  While  the  world 
and  the  Church  believe  in  the  essential 
badness  of  Man,  Christ  believed  in  his 
essential  goodness.  They  appeal  to 
Man’s  nothingness.  He  appealed  to 
Man’s  greatness.  This  was  the  method 
of  Jesus. 

The  person  of  Jesus  is  itself  the  great¬ 
est  argument  for  His  method.  The 
Incarnation  is  the  greatest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  humanity.  It  lifts  the  eyes 
above  the  degradation  of  the  world 
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to  the  fulfillment'^of  the’^prophecy”  of 
the  first  page  of  the  Bible  that  after 
God  had  manifested  Himself  in  the 
other  modes  of  nature  and  life  He  would 
manifest  Himself  in  a  Life  like  His  own. 
No  one  who  has  meditated  on  the  Incar¬ 
nation  can  ever  think  meanly  of  a  Hu¬ 
man  being  again. 

Jesus  appealed  to  people  in  the  light 
of  His  own  Person.  As  no  one  ever 
talked  so  much  about  Himself  and  His 
own  greatness,  no  one  ever  asked  such 
great  things  of  others,  or  presented  such 
high  ideals  before  them,  as  He  did.  It 
was  because  He  believed  in  their  great¬ 
ness.  “  Be  ye  perfect,”  he  said  to  them, 
‘‘as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.” 
The  Pharisees  must  have  sneered  at 
such  words  spoken  to  ‘‘these  people 
which,  knowing  not  the  law,  are  ac¬ 
cursed.”  But  to  Jesus  these  people 
were  in  the  image  of  God  and  could  be  like 
their  Father.  The  stream  could  rise  as 
high  as  its  source. 

The  method  of  Jesus  is  shown  in  His 
associations  with  people.  He  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  worst  as  if  they  were  the 
the  best.  He  took  a  publican  among 
His  closest  followers.  He  shocked  all 
Jericho  by  going  to  stay  over  night  with 
Zaccheus.  In  the  house  of  Simon  He 
allowed  the  ‘‘  sinful  woman  ”  to  wash  His 
feet  as  if  she  were  as  good  as  any  pres¬ 
ent.  The  only  people  Jesus  was  down 
on  were  the  people  who  were  down  on 
others. 

His  method  is  shown  again  in  the  way 
He  turned  the  greatest  ‘‘sinners”  out 
on  society  with  no  outward  constraint 
to  make  them  better.  He  trusted  only 
to  the  divinity  within  them,  as  when 
He  said  to  the  woman  whom  the  Phari¬ 
sees  wished  Him  to  condemn  according 
to  the  Law  of  Moses,  ‘‘  I  do  not  con¬ 
demn  thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more.” 

This  contrast,  indeed,  between  the 
method  of  dealing  with  human  nature 
in  vogue  in  Christ’s  time  and  His  method 
of  ‘‘faith”  in  it,  which  He  carried  to  His 
death,  is  the  great  contrast  between  the 
method  of  antiquity  and  that  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  that  contrast  so  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  between  Law  and  Gospel — Law 


which  is  founded  on  the  conception  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
Christianity,  which  is  founded  on^that 
of  the  first. 

For  Law  assumes  that  Man  is  essen¬ 
tially  bad.  ‘‘Law  is  not  made  for  the 
righteous  man  but  for  the  unholy.” 
Because  man  is  bad  he  must  be  con¬ 
strained  and  terrified  and  the  more  he  is 
terrified  the  better.  Hence  the  central 
point  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  antiquity 
in  fact,  is  Mount  Sinai  with  its  ‘‘  thunders 
and  lightnings,  its  smoke  going  up  like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace”  and  the  people 
flying  in  terror,  saying  to  Moses  ‘‘speak 
thou  with  us  but  not  God  lest  we  die.” 
The  contrast  between  this  method  of 
antiquity,  based  on  the  evil  of  man,  and 
the  method  of  Christianity  is  constantly 
brought  out  in  the  life-story  of  Jesus. 
‘‘  Fear  not,”  are  the  first  words  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  spoken  by  the  angel  who  ushered 
Jesus  into  the  world,  and  they  are  its 
keynote. 

Jesus  Himself  never  once  used  force 
or  terror  to  affect  people.  He  discoun¬ 
tenanced  these  in  his  desciples.  He 
‘‘poured  grace  from  his  lips  and  kind¬ 
ness  from  his  hands.”  He  directed  the 
eyes  of  all  to  Himself,  and  as  the  mu¬ 
sical  note  causes  the  corresponding 
chord  in  the  instrument  near  by  to  vi¬ 
brate,  He  depended  on  the  nobility  in 
Himself  to  draw  forth  the  nobility  in 
others — for,  while  law  ‘‘drives,”  the 
word  of  Christianity  is  ‘‘draw” — ‘‘I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself.” 

This  contrast  between  the  method  of 
antiquity  and  that  of  Christ  is  set  forth 
even  more  strikingly,  in  words  at  least, 
by  all  the  chief  writers  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  who  follow  Jesus.  And  in 
view  of  certain  recent  events  and  move¬ 
ments  of  thought  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  this  is  worth  noticing  particularly. 
As  soon  as  John  touches  Jesus  in  his 
Gospel-story  he  says  ‘‘for  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses  but  grace  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.  ”  It  is  the  contrast  between  the 
love  that  believes,  to  receive  a  volun¬ 
tary  response,  and  the  force  that  com¬ 
pels. 

jJThe  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
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brews  makes  the  new  appeal  by  telling 
his  readers  that  they  “  are  not  come  to 
the  mount  that  burned  and  to  black¬ 
ness  and  tempest,  but  to  mount  Sion 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  angels,  to 
Jesus  and  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel.”  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle 
Paul  uses  the  new  method  in  most 
startling  manner.  ‘‘Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,”  he  says,  ‘‘for  ye 
are  not  under  law  but  under  grace.” 
It  is  a  tremendous,  world-revolutioniz¬ 
ing  sentence,  seeming  to  overturn  all  the 
safeguards  of  morality  and  give  the 
world  up  to  anarchy.  But  he  has 
described  a  world  which  has  always  been 
under  force  and  law.  The  first  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  tells  of  the  heathen  world 
of  his  day.  No  one  reads  that  chapter 
in  public  now.  The  second  chapter 
describes  the  Jewish  world  which,  with 
a  clearer  law,  was  no  better.  Law, 
he  says  boldly,  makes  ‘‘sin  abound.” 
This  is  his  own  experience.  ‘‘For  I 
was  alive  without  the  law  once;  but 
when  the  commandment  came  sin  re¬ 
vived  and  I  died.”  But, ‘‘what  the  meth¬ 
od  of  antiquity  could  not  do,  Christ 
could  do.”  But  is  this  New  Testament 
philosophy  correct?  It  must  be  tested 
by  its  results.  Let  us  look  at  the  re¬ 
sults  as  given  in  the  Gospel-story.  While 
the  Israelites  rushed  from  the  terror  of 
Sinai  only  to  plunge  into  the  debasing 
worship  of  the  ‘‘Golden  Calf,”  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Christ’s  day  followed  Him  and 
‘‘heard  Him  gladly,”  the  publican  in 
His  company  became  His  biographer, 
Zaccheus  said  ‘‘the  half  of  my  goods  I 
give  to  the  poor  and  restore  to  any  man 
I  have  wronged  fourfold,”  the  sinful 
woman  went  out  to  live  a  pure  life,  and 
unlike  the  murderer  Cain,  who  heard 
the  blood  of  Abel  crying  for  vengeance 
on  him  and  driving  him  out  to  be  a 
vagabond — the  murderer  who  heard  the 
prayer  of  the  cross,  still  expressing  love 
to  men  and  faith  in  them — ‘‘forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,” 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  dying  Christ  and 
went  out  with  him  to  Paradise. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  the  method 


of  Jesus  can  be  absolutely  said  to  have 
failed,  unless  it  be  the  case  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  Jesus  tested  His  method  on 
Judas  to  the  furthest  extent.  With 
that  ‘‘love  of  money,  root  of  all  evil”  in 
him,  Jesus  trusted  Judas  as  the  treasurer 
of  His  little  band.  After  three  years  in 
His  company,  Judas  sold  Jesus  for  six¬ 
teen  dollars  and  betrayed  Him  with  a 
kiss.  It  was  the  most  diabolical  deed 
of  human  history.  But  the  story  of 
Judas  does  not  end  here.  A  little  later 
we  find  him  throwing  down  his  money 
saying  ‘‘I  have  sinned.”  The  sunlight 
seems  to  have  had  its  effect  at  last  even 
on  Judas.  When  a  little  later  still  we 
see  him  swinging  himself  into  eternity 
on  his  rope  of  remorse  we  should  like  to 
follow  him  with  our  eyes.  For  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  Judas  is  a  lost  soul 
has  no  absolutely  sure  foundation.  He 
went  ‘‘to  his  own  place,”  the  account 
savs.  Every  man  goes  to  his  own  place. 
Every  man  is  always  making  a  place  for 
himself.  The  dying  malefactor  made 
one  place  for  himself  in  life.  He  made 
another  in  death.  Judas  made  one  for 
himself  in  life.  It  was  the  rope  which 
swung  him  away  from  the  disciple - 
band.  But,  if  we  could  see,  should  we 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  backward 
swing  of  that  rope  put  him  once  more 
among  the  little  company,  perhaps  the 
most  devoted  lover  of  Jesus  in  heaven 
as  he  sinned  most  against  Him  on 
earth  ? 

But  the  world  finds  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  method  of  Jesus.  This 
was  the  case  when  it  was  first  preached. 
Even  with  the  stories  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
before  them,  even  with  that  most  mar¬ 
vellous  story  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
when,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Christ, 
the  multitudes  which  had  clamoured 
for  His  death  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts  and  fell  down  by  the  thousands 
before  Him,  to  be  followed  by  other  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  days  to  come,  people  found 
it  difficult  to  believe.  Paul  states  this 
difficulty.  ‘‘We  preach  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness.”  To  people 
trained  under  the  terror  of  Sinai,  and 
generally,  to  people  of  a  world  which 
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believed  in  the  essential  badness  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  story  of  “Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified’’  as  a  method  of  changing 
men  could  not  but  be  ridiculous.  “  But 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men.’’  The  story  of  the  God-man 
dying  in  non-resistance  with  a  prayer 
for  His  enemies  on  His  lips  and  with 
His  arms  outstretched  to  the  poles,  as 
if  He  would  clasp  the  great  wide  world 
to  His  heart,  has  had  more  power  over 
the  passions  and  wills  of  men  than  all 
the  force  of  the  ages. 

But  the  world  is  still  distrustful. 
Even  many  of  the  preachers  of  “the 
Cross’’  do  not  believe  in  it.  They 
preach  “Christ  crucified  as  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation’’  on  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  cry  out  for  law  and  the  po¬ 
liceman’s  club  to  regulate  society.  In 
many  communities  to-day,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  attend  the  ’’churches 
the  preacher  stands  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Law  rather  than  of  Gospel,  of 
Sinai  rather  than  of  Calvary.  The 
preacher  has  forgotten  that  if  the  world 
could  be  saved  by  law  it  would  have 
been  saved  long  ago,  for  the  world  has  * 
always  had  law.  He  has  forgotten  that  it 
was  just  because  law  was  a  dead  failure 
that  Jesus  Christ  came.  Policemen  do 
not  keep  society  what  it  is,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  character  of  its  members. 
Policemen  are  often  its  most  corrupt 
members.  People  clamour  for  laws 
not  to  protect  others  against  themselves 
but  themselves  against  others.  They 
forget  that  others,  though  of  different 
views,  are  just  as  good  as  themselves. 
When  we  have  thoroughly  learned  this 
lesson,  our  police  regulations  will  be 
organized,  more  than  at  present,  on  the 
Christian  bases  of  liberty  and  love. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  even  a  Christian 
world  to  learn  the  method  of  Jesus  is 
shown  by  the  cry,  just  recently,  for  laws 
and  their  enforcement  against  anarchy, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  our  late  la¬ 
mented  President  by  the  assassin’s 
hand.  During  the  period  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  governmental  history  its  twenty- 
seven  Presidents  have  moved  around 
freely  among  a  free  people.  And  three 


of  them  have  been  assassinated.  In  a 
like  period  of  the  history  of  despotic 
Rome,  early  in  our  era,  twenty-five  of 
its  thirty  emperors  were  more  or  less  cer¬ 
tainly  assassinated.  There  were  in  addi¬ 
tion,  during  one  reign,  nineteen  usurpers, 
accepted  by  people  or  soldiers,  not  one 
of  whom,  says  Gibbon,  died  a  natural 
death.  Many  of  these  forty-nine  rulers, 
of  whom  only  five  died  natural  deaths, 
were  the  best  men  of  their  day.  They 
guarded  their  lives  with  care.  But,  as 
Gibbon  says,  “whatever  might  be  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  emperors,  their 
fate  was  commonly  the  same.’’  Laws 
against  anarchy  would  be  but  adding  to 
the  structure  the  anarchist  would  over¬ 
throw.  They  would  be  but  fuel  to  the 
flame.  The  safety  of  a  government,  or 
its  leader,  is  not  in  terror  which  has  no 
meaning  to  the  man,  like  the  last  assas¬ 
sin,  who  would  take  his  life  in  his  hand 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  It  is  in  faith 
in  the  people,  and  in  all  the  people.  All 
safety  is  to  be  found  in  this,  not  only 
political  safety.  It  is  coming  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  solution  of  the  labor 
and  capital  problem  lies  here.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
commercial  safety.  Financial  depres¬ 
sions  come  from  loss  of  confidence. 
Business  proceeds  on  faith,  and  largely, 
faith  in  the  common  honesty.  There 
would  be  more  honesty  if  there  were 
more  faith.  One  who  has  lived  among 
people  who  never  go  to  law  tells  the 
writer  that  while  they  lend  they  rarely 
lose.  Their  faith  is  security.  The  boys 
of  Rugby  used  to  say,  “We  never  play 
tricks  on  Arnold.  He  always  trusts  us 
so  much.’’  The  writer  lives  in  a  Col¬ 
lege  town  where  the  students  used  to 
feel  the  same  about  a  professor  now 
dead.  He  believed  in  the  method  of 
Jesus. 

His  church  needs  to  learn  this  method 
of  Jesus  to-day.  The  world  may  see  fit 
to  regulate  itself,  politically,  socially, 
financially,  or  otherwise,by  other  means, 
but  the  Church  must  adopt  the  method 
of  its  Founder  if  it  would  again  attract 
as  he  did,  the  multitudes  which  have 
drifted  away  from  it — which  have  per¬ 
haps  been  driven  away  from  it,  like  the 
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Israelites  from  Sinai,  by  the  dark  views 
it  has  taken  of  human  life.  It  has  been 
said  that  even  Mr.  Moody  could  never 
reach  below  the  middle  classes  to  the 
“masses”  because  they  always  felt  that 
he  thought  too  meanly  of  them.  The 
“masses”  charge  the  Church  to-day 
with  thinking  meanly  of  them,  with 
distrust  of  them  and  their  efforts.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  On  a  story 
which  Jesus  never  mentions,  which  Paul 
merely  mentions  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  not  so  much  to  build  a  system  on 
as  rather  the  dark  view  of  his  day  which 
comes  in,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  set 
forth  the  brightness  of  Christianity, — 
on  this  story  of  the  “Fall,”  the  church 
has  rested  almost  all  its  thought  of  the 
world.  Sin,  which  is  but  a  phase  of 
human  life  and  history,  has  been  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  its  building. 
Man  must  be  “  convicted  of  sin  ”or  there 
is  no  Christianity  for  him,  and  the  black¬ 
er  the  sin  the  better.  To  many  people 
a  Church  building  is  a  reminder  "of  un¬ 
pleasant  things,  rather  of  any  pleasant 
things  in  life.  It  casts  a  shadow  across 
their  paths  rather  than  a  stream  of 
light. 

But  if  the  Church  is  to  “fish”  for  the 
world,  as  Jesus  taught  it  to  do,  it  must 
use  more  palatable  bait  than  “the 
Fall”  and  its  consequences.  It  must 
leave  the  thunders  of  Sinai  and  the 
Israelitish  prophets  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  two  doctrines  which  should 
be  mentioned  as  rarely  as  possible  in  a 
“Christian”  pulpit,  are  just  those  which 
have  thundered  from  it  so  much,  which 
many  accuse  the  pulpit  of  not  preach¬ 
ing  enough  to-day — the  doctrines  of 
“sin”  and  “hell.”  It  is  not  because 
these  doctrines  are  not  true.  They  are 
too  true.  They  are  not  doctrines. 
They  are  facts,  especially  in  the  light 
of  Christianity,  terribly  real  facts. 
Every  man  knows  that  he  is  a  sinner,  no 
matter  what  he  may  say.  And  if  there 
is  anything  in  which  he  believes  even 
more  than  this  it  is  hell.  He  has 
hell  within  him.  He  sees  it  around 
him.  Hell  is  everywhere.  What  the 
world  needs  to  be  “convicted”  of  is  not 
sin  and  hell  but  righteousness  and 


heaven.  It  needs  to  believe  that  there 
is  good  in  humanity.  Its  great  query  is 
“will  there  ever  be  a  time,  or  place,  or 
condition,  in  which  humanity,  or  any 
man,  will  be  perfectly  holy  and  perfectly 
happy?”  Sin  and  hell  are  scientific 
facts,  of  which  people  know.  Right¬ 
eousness  and  heaven  are  matters  of  “be¬ 
lief.”  It  is  the  Church’s  work  to  pro¬ 
claim  these  matters  of  “belief.”  Its 
mission  is  to  preach,  not  sin  and  hell,  but 
Christ — not  Adam  but  Christ,  the 
Christ  who  honored  humanity  by  His 
Incarnation,  who  associated  with  the 
worst  of  people  as  if  they  were  the  best, 
who  turned  these  out  on  society  with 
no  law  but  that  within  to  guide  them, 
the  Christ  who  kept  His  faith  in  people 
till  the  end,  who,  just  before  He  went 
from  earth  to  sit  as  a  man  on  the  throne 
of  the  Universe,  excused  even  those 
who  were  nailing  him  to  the  cross  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  rather  than  con¬ 
demn  them  for  their  sin,  “Father,  for¬ 
give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,”  as  if  to  say,  “if  they  knew,  they 
would  not  do  it ;  they  are  too  noble,  too 
divine.” 

The  preachers  of  the  New  Testament 
after  Jesus  caught  even  this  method  of 
excuse  from  Him.  Preaching  to  the 
people  who  crucified  the  Christ  Peter 
said,  “And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that 
through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers.”  Paul  said,  “  had  the  rulers 
of  the  world  known,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.” 
When  the  same  apostle  goes  to  preach 
among  the  “Gentiles”  he  appeals  to 
them  through  the  good  that  is  in  them. 
On  Mars’  hill  he  speaks  to  the  Athenians 
of  how  religious  they  are,  how  they  seek 
after  God,  how  their  own  poets  speak 
of  them  as  children  of  God,  and  then  he 
says,  in  effect,  “  because  you  are  so  good 
and  great  rise  out  of  your  idolatry” 
He  addresses  his  epistles  to  the  “saints.” 
He  might  as  well  call  them  “sinners.” 
And  he  almost  invariably  proceeds  to 
pay  these  “saints”  as  great  compli¬ 
ments  as  possible.  “Your  faith  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.” 
“In  everything  ye  are  enriched.”  “Ye 
come  behind  in  no  gift.”  When  he 
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speaks  of  their  sin  he  reaches  it  through  created  him” — if  not  in  this  world,  then 
their  high  character.  He  does  not  ask  in  some  other  one. 
them  tt)  be  good  because  they  are  bad,  For  the  method  of  Jesus  means  pa- 
but  to  cease  to  be  bad  because  they  are  tience  as  well  as  faith.  Patience  is 
good.  ‘‘Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  faith.  The  seed  does  not  respond  to 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  the  svmlight  at  once.  Jean  Valjean 
honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  disappointed  the  good  bishop,  but 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  through  long  years  after  the  latter  was 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  in  his  grave,  Jean  Valjean  was  working 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  his  way  up,  through  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  take  account  culties,  to  be  the  noblest  character  in 
of  these  things.”  This  is  Christianity,  fiction.  Simon  Peter  denied  Jesus,  but 
This  is  the  method  of  Jesus.  The  great  while  Jesus  was  being  led  to  his  death 
man  is  he  who,  like  the  Christ,  can  Peter  was  weeping  as  if  his  heart  would 
overlook  the  evil  in  his  fellow-men  and  break,  and  tradition  beautifully  de- 
see,  and  trust,  the  good.  And  common  scribes  his  devotion  afterwards  by  say- 
experience,  which  is  the  best  teacher,  ing  that  he  wished  to  be  crucified  with 
shows  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  his  head  downward  as  unworthy  to  die 
uplifting  people.  The  father  who  like  his  Lord.  The  other  disciples  for- 
thinks  his  son  amounts  to  nothing,  and  sook  Jesus  and  fled  but  they  became 
treats  him  as  such,  is  likely  to  have  a  later  the  most  heroic  band  of  men  in 
son  who  will  amount  to  nothing,  while  history.  Judas  betrayed  him  but  who 
he  who  expects  much  of  his  son  is  more  dare  say  that  Judas  is  not  with  Him 
likely  to  have  his  expectations  realized,  to-day?  The  people  He  had  trusted 
Deal  with  people  in  the  light,  or  rather  and  fed,  and  loved,  cried  out  for  His 
darkness,  of  the  third  chapter  of  Gene-  crucifixion  but  at  Pentecost  they  fell 
sis,  as  mean  and  debased,  and  they  will  before  Him  like  the  leaves  from  the 
be  mean  and  debased.  Look  at  people  trees.  He  came  to  the  world  and  the 
in  the  light  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  world  received  Him  not,  but  to-day  the 
‘‘knowing  no  man  after  the  flesh,”  but  world  is  putting  on  His  head  the  crown 
after  the  divinity  in  him  and  especially  of  glory. 

after  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus,  and,  as  May  we  not  believe  that  when  the 
the  seed  responds  to  the  smile  of  the  sun  Church  thinks  not  less  of  the  world’s 
to  burst  its  husk  and  to  rise,  casting  faith  in  Jesus  but  more  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
aside  the  dirt  from  its  stalk,  to  bloom  faith  in  the  world  the  problem  of  the 
in  the  upper  air,  as  the  image  in  the  Church  and  the  world  will  be  solved  ? 
marble,  seen  by  the  sculptor,  throws  off  the  human  heart  crushed  by  the 

the  chips  to  stand  before  him  the  beau-  tempter, 

tiful  angel,  so  will  the  divinity  in  man —  Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore: 
under  the  method  of  Jesus — cast  off  Touched  by  a  loving  heart,  wakened  by  kind- 

the  evil  which  encrusts  it  and  stand  Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once 
‘‘renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  that  more.” 

Boanerges 

John  Ward  Stimson 

(“I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  Thunder.”  Ps.  8i  ry.) 

The  forces  of  God’s  word  O,  wounded  for  His  cause 

Are  hidden  with  the  Lord.  Dost  thou  tremble  then  and  pause? 

From  the  shades  of  His  Pavilions  O  spuls  so  full  of  sorrow 

Doth  He  watch  and  ward  the  millions  And  anxious  for  the  morrow 

Of  His  Host.  Of  His  Son— 

Of  all  those  ranks  resplendent  ’Mid  the  mystery  and  wonder — 

And  the  trusts  on  Him  dependent.  From  His  Secret  Place  of  Thunder — 

None  are  lost!  lx  is  Done! 


The  Gambling  Evil 

James  M.  Whiton,  D.D. 


in  a  small  group  of  clergymen  one  re¬ 
cently  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  gam¬ 
bling.  Another  remarked  that  he 
thought  there  was  not  much  of  it  in  his 
parish.  "Look  closer,”  said  a  third. 

“  In  my  congregation  a  hundred  pounds 
of  Huyler’s  candy  are  passed  every  year 
in  payment  of  bets.” 

An  estimable  young  man,  personally 
known  to  the  present  writer  as  very 
active  and  zealous  in  church  matters, 
may  be  cited  as  a  typical  case  of  many 
people,  morally  and  religiously  disposed, 
who  think  betting  on  a  wager  perfectly 
proper,  provided  the  wager  be  small  and 
not  inconvenient  to  lose.  A  great  many 
people  who  strongly  object  to  playing 
cards  for  a  money-stake  have  no  scruple 
at  betting  a  hat,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  box 
of  candy,  or  any  article  that  costs  money. 
With  a  curious  lack  of  logic  they  con¬ 
demn  hazarding  money  at  card  play  as 
gambling,  but  justify  hazarding  things 
that  cost  money  on  chances  of  another 
kind  than  card-play,  such  as  a  boat 
race  or  an  election,  as  a  different  sort  of 
affair — innocent  betting. 

But  no  sane  mind  can  regard  betting 
that  involves  a  transfer  of  money,  or 
of  anything  that  costs  the  loser  his  mon¬ 
ey  or  has  a  property  value,  as  anything 
else  than  gambling  under  a  less  repulsive 
name.  The  characteristic  of  a  gambling 
transaction,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
go,  is  that  it  is  a  transfer  of  value  with¬ 
out  exchange  of  values  by  the  operation 
of  chance,  either  as  in  card-playing  or 
dice-throwing;  or  by  what  amounts  to 
chance,  so  far  as  the  parties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  by  a  race  or  an  election. 
The  only  other  sort  of  transaction  in 
which  there  is  a  transfer  of  value  with¬ 
out  an  exchange  of  values  goes  by  the 
name  of  theft  or  robbery,  in  which  the 
means  employed  is  not  chance  but 
cunning  or  violence. 

Gambling  of  whatever  kind  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  spoliation,  like  theft,  and  differs 
from  it  only  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  attempt  it  on  each  other. 
That  is,  gambling  differs  from  theft 


as  duelling  differs  from  murder  by  the 
consent  of  each  party  to  take  the  chance 
of  being  killed.  In  case  of  the  duel  such 
consent  is  not  allowed  as  a  plea  in  ex¬ 
culpation  of  an  act  essentially  criminal. 
In  case  of  the  gambling  bet  it  is  the 
same.  The  transfer  of  value  without 
exchange  of  values  is  an  act  essentially 
immoral.  For  value  given  there  must 
be  value  received;  a  consideration  of 
value;  either  in  money,  or  property,  or 
service,  or  affection,  to  constitute  an 
exchange  that  is  legally  valid  and 
morally  fair. 

In  such  an  exchange  eachj'party 
benefits ;  each  prefers  the  thing  he  re¬ 
ceives  to  the  thing  he  parts  with.  But 
in  a  gambling  affair  one  party  gains  all, 
the  other  loses  all.  There  is  a  transfer 
but  no  consideration  of  mutual  benefit, 
no  exchange.  And  transfer  of  value 
without  exchange  of  value  is  just  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
gambler  as  in  the  case  of  the  thief. 
The  plea  that  the  loser  has  received  an 
equivalent  value  in  the  excitement  of 
the  game,  and  in  the  prospect  of  win¬ 
ning,  is  simply  childish.  Who  would 
go  on  putting  up  stakes  indefinitely  for 
the  pleasurable  excitement  that  always 
ended  in  loss  ? 

The  man  who  makes  his  living  by 
gambling  is  socially  disreputable.  The 
laws  which  prohibit  it  record  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  society,  that  it  is  a  demoral¬ 
izing  thing.  Under  whatever  name  it 
goes,  betting,  raffling,  policy-playing 
or  any  other,  it  is  recognizable  by  its 
cardinal  feature,  a  transfer  that  is  no 
exchange,  but  total  loss  on  one  side  of 
the  transaction.  The  amount  of  the 
transaction  does  not  affect  its  moral 
quality.  Small  lies,  petty  thefts,  tri¬ 
fling  bets,  are  morally  no  better  than 
huge  ones.  Let  one  who  thinks  that  an 
occasional  small  bet  is  no  bad  thing,  ask 
what  chance  of  employment  in  a  place 
of  trust,  as  a  bank,  any  person  would 
have,  however  qualified  otherwise,  if 
he  were  known  to  be  a  betting  man.  It 
cannot  be  innocent  to  go  a  step  on  a 
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morally  wrong  road,  or  to  do  occasion¬ 
ally  what  is  blameworthy  to  do  con¬ 
stantly. 

The  world  of  industry  and  trade  is  a 
mutual-benefit  association.  We  make 
our  living  by  helping  others  to  make 
theirs.  Gains  and  profits  accrue  by  the 
supply  of  services  to  our  neighbors,  in 
an  exchange  of  products  and  values 
that  is  mutually  gainful.  The  wrong 
of  gambling  is  that  it  is  a  breach  of  this 
fundamental  constitution  of  Society. 
For  gain  by  work  it  substitutes  gain  by 
luck;  for  diligence  in  service  it  substi¬ 
tutes  dependence  on  chance;  for  the 
social  aim  at  mutual  benefit  it  substi¬ 
tutes  the  anti-social,  predatory  aim  at 
winning  by  a  neighbor’s  loss.  No 
change  of  name  and  no  verbal  white¬ 
washing  can  make  it  other  than  it 
is,  a  sin  against  the  social  order,  essen¬ 
tially  vicious. 

That  the  gambling  spirit,  after  the 
long  experience  of  its  mischief  that  is 
imbedded  in  prohibitive  laws  in  all  our 
States,  has  revived,  and  is  spreading 
again,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  of  present  needs  is 
a  revival  of  resistance  to  its  spread. 
The  Constitution  of  New  York  prohibits 
race-track  gambling,  but  the  legislature 
of  the  State  still  tolerates  it.  It  is  time 
for  the’churches  to  make  whatever  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  at  Albany  count  on 
the  side  of  the  Constitution.  But  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles  in  the  schools,  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  the  Sunday  schools, 
work  needs  to  be  done  that  as  yet  is 
hardly  thought  of. 

■  A  Committee  of  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  Congregational 


Churches,  in  a  recent  circular  to  those 
churches,  has  called  attention  to  the 
spread  of  the  gambling  spirit  as  one  of 
the  flagrant  evils  of  the  day,  affecting 
all  classes  of  society,  bringing  danger 
to  the  door  of  every  home,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  conscience  of  every  church. 
In  view  of  this  they  ask  if  the  time  has 
not  come  when  an  anti-gambling  pledge 
may  prove  as  helpful  to  the  now  needed 
reform  as  the  anti-drinking  pledge  has 
been  in  the  temperance  movement. 
This  is  a  question  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  raise  and  to  consider.  Those 
who  look  into  the  matter  are  likely  to 
find  the  case  more  serious  than  those 
who  have  not  given  thought  to  it  sup¬ 
pose.  The  New  Jersey  Committee  hav'e 
gone  still  further.  They  have  secured 
the  issue  by  the  League  for  Social  Ser¬ 
vice,  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
of  a  penny  leaflet  on  “The  Gambling 
Evil,’’  for  use  as  a  campaign  document 
by  any  churches  that  think  the  matter 
sufficiently  important,  especially  for 
the  inculcation  of  sound  moral  principle 
among  young  people.  Some  of  the 
New  Jersey  Churches  have  already 
taken  it  up  for  circulation,  and  it  has 
gone  into  a  few  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  elsewhere.  It  is  a  concise  and 
clear  putting  of  the  facts  and  principles 
involved,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  a  youth  and  an  older  friend,  in 
which  all  the  phases  of  the  subject  are 
brought  into  the  light  of  reason,  con¬ 
science  and  experience.  As  an  attempt 
to  deal  seriously  with  a  grave  social 
danger  it  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  concerned  for 
the  moral  interests  now  seriously 
threatened. 


On  His  Birthday 

By  a  Subscriber 


“Thirty-seven — at  my  prime; 

Ah.  how  wasted  ’s  been  the  time ! 

Let  me  count  up  what  I  know : 

Thro’  the  world  alone  I  go. 

Jostling  many,  holding  none, 

’Mong  all  I’ve  met,  of  friends  not  one. 
’Member  when  I  tried  to  start 
Smoking— when  I  thought  it  smart. 
Then  to  drink,  and  next  to  game. 


Year  after  year,  each  one  the  same. 
Now  I’ve  learned,  seared  on  my  heart. 
Fools  and  their  money  soon  will  part. 
Years  ago,  by  firelight  red. 

Mother  used  to  make  my  bed. 

Tuck  me  in,  and  hear  my  prayers. 
Singing  low  those  sweet  old  airs — 

I  was  hers  then — I  must  be  still ! 

I  can  yet  rise:  please  God,  I  will!” 


Christian  Union  in  Evangelistic  Work 

Henry  M.  Wharton,  D.D. 


In  the  State  of  Dakota  there  lived, 
near  the  edge  of  one  of  the  great  wheat 
fields,  a  quiet  little  family.  These  fields 
were  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  the  wheat  grew  thick  and  tall.  One 
day  a  little  five  year  old  girl  was  play¬ 
ing  near  the  door  and  wandered  into 
the  edge  of  the  wheat.  She  was  soon 
out  of  sight  of  her  home,  and  a  half 
hour  later  when  her  mother  called  her, 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mo¬ 
ther  soon  raised  the  alarm,  rushing  into 
the  wheat  and  screaming  at  the  top  of 
her  voice  until  the  neighbors  heard,  and 
came  running  to  assist  in  the  search  for 
the  child.  All  night  long  they  rambled 
through  that  immense  wilderness  of 
wheat  calling,  but  hearing  not  a  word 
from  the  poor  little  lost  one.  By  day¬ 
light  the  news  had  reached  a  town  not 
far  away,  and  hundreds  of  people  glad¬ 
ly,  anxiously  came  to  join  in  the  search. 
They  seemed  to  go  m  all  directions,  and 
yet  no  tidings  of  the  child.  Finally  a 
man  more  thoughtful  than  the  rest 
called  them  all  together,  put  them  in  line 
just  far  enough  apart  for  them  to  see 
the  ground  distinctly  between  each  other 
as  they  walked  in  one  long  line  across 
the  field.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  poor 
little  girl  was  found ;  but  she  was  dead ; 
it  was  too  late.  No  doubt,  in  the  cold 
dark  night,  frightened  almost  out  of  her 
senses,  the  dear  little  soul  had  cried  her¬ 
self  to  death. 

All  through  this  great  world  of  ours, 
the  lost  are  wandering  and  dying  to-day. 
The  Christian  churches,  each  going  its 
own  way,  are  engaged  in  the  search ;  but 
often  we  pass  them  by,  and  they  sink 
down  to  eternal  despair.  If  the  different 
religious  denominations  would  come  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
could  do  a  much  stronger,  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  work  than  has  ever  been  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  that  or¬ 
ganized  union  between  the  churches  is 
at  all  desirable;  it  is  much  better  that 
we  have  different  sects,  for  wherever 
one  denomination  has  supreme  control, 
corruption,  infidelity  and  agnosticism 


have  resulted.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Mexico,  Spain  and  Italy  as  in¬ 
controvertible  proof  of  this  assertion. 

There  have  always  been  different  de¬ 
nominations.  It  was  so,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  days  of  Jesus  himself.  When  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  from  Galilee,  it 
is  written  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Luke, 
that  John  said  to  him:  “Master,  jve 
saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name; 
and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  follow- 
eth  not  with  us.”  To  put  that  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  something  like  this :  “Master,  we  saw 
some  Methodists  holding  a  meeting 
down  the  street;  and  we  forbade  them, 
because  they  were  not  Presbyterians” ; 
or  you  might  substitute  any  other  name 
you  please.  Do  you  remember  the  Mas¬ 
ters  reply?  “Forbid  him  not,  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us.”  The 
fact  is,  when  we  have  different  denom¬ 
inations  of  Christians,  there  is  a  holy 
rivalry  between  them  which  is  very  grat¬ 
ifying  and  productive  of  good  results. 
They  provoke  each  other  to  good  works, 
and  each  acts,  not  only  as  an  incentive, 
but  as  a  restraint  upon  the  other.  It  is 
just  as  true  of  religious  denominations 
as  it  is  of  political  parties;  any  one 
party  would  soon  take  this  country  to 
destruction  if  it  were  not  afraid  of  the 
other  party.  The  very  human  element 
in  us  all  needs  human  restraint  as  well 
as  the  great  guiding  hand  of  God. 

We  must  have  different  denomina¬ 
tions;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  of  us  should  sacrifice  one  whit  of 
our  principle  when  we  come  together 
in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  soul 
winning;  for  we  are  all  agreed  as  to 
that  one  indispensable  duty  of  every 
Christian. 

Besides,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  is  strength  in  union.  We  can  ac¬ 
complish  so  much  more  by  being  united. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  evangelist  goes 
into  a  town  where  there  are  four  de¬ 
nominations;  only  one  of  the  four  has 
called  him  to  the  work ;  the  other  three, 
although  they  may  sympathize  in  the 
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work  and  attend  the  meetings,  will  not 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  therefore,  the  whole 
force  engaged  in  the  battle  for  souls  will 
be  only  one-fourth  of  the  strength  ol 
the  Lord’s  people  in  that  town.  It  is 
well  known  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  that  it  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  combine  all  elements  of 
strength  in  a  religious  movement.  We 
always  find  that  the  devil’s  forces  are 
solid  and  ready  for  the  fight  at  any  time. 

Often,  in  my  earlier  ministry,  my 
heart  has  been  made  to  ache  when  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  at  hand  and  yet  none  available 
for  the  blessed  strife  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  In  these  present  days,  confin¬ 
ing  myself  almost  exclusively  to  union 
meetings,  I  am  prepared  to  testify  that 
the  advantages  are  incalculable.  Jesus 
said:  “The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  child¬ 
ren  of  light,”  and  we  find  it  so  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

Look  at  the  great  combines  of  the 
present  day.  Whenever  anything  is  to 
be  done  some  men  of  wealth  come  to¬ 
gether  and  form  a  trust ;  appoint  some 
of  their  very  best  men  to  execute  that 
trust,  and  go  forth  to  certain  success. 
Why  should  not  all  the  evangelistic  de¬ 
nominations  form  one  great  trust  not 
only  in  God,  but  for  God;  appoint  an 
able  executive  committee,  put  money  at 
their  disposal,  and  send  forth  evangelists 
everywhere  to  bring  this  world  to 
Christ  ?  It  can  be  done ;  it  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  lost.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  men  and  means,  they  only 
wait  to  be  used.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
brought  about?  The  instrumentality  is 
at  hand,  namely,  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  They  stand  between 
all  denominations,  they  have  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  can  readily  gain  their  co¬ 
operation.  This  great  organization  grew 
out  of  evangelistic  work;  it  is  its  very 
life,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  evangelis¬ 
tic  it  will  die,  and  ought  to  die.  It  is 
pitiful  to  say,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  many 
of  our  local  organizations  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  have  de¬ 
teriorated  into  mere  clubs  where  young 


men  meet  to  play  games,  practice  in  the 
gymnasium,  or  read  the  latest  maga¬ 
zines.  They  were  never  brought  into 
existence  for  any  such  purpose.  The 
one,  and  only  reason  for  their  existence 
is  evangelism.  One  of  the  greatest  meet¬ 
ings  I  have  ever  attended  in  my  life  was 
the  Winona  conference  last  summer;  a 
great  gospel  meeting  led  and  directed  by 
that  prince  among  men  and  evangelists, 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  For  many  days, 
in  addition  to  thousands  of  others,  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  ministers 
present.  The  winning  of  souls  to  Christ 
and  the  edifying  of  the  saints  was  the 
controlling  thought  of  this  great  con¬ 
vention.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  requesting  the  international  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  to  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  to  instruct  their  local  organizations 
to  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  denominations  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  evangelistic  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  committees  will  give 
due  regard  to  thj  request,  and  make  an 
effort  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  if  they  do 
not  they  will  likely  hear  from  the  de¬ 
nominations,  especially  the  evangelistic 
Christians,  in  a  very  substantial  way. 

I’crhuni  Sap.  When  this  great  country 
of  ours,  or  any  other  country,  wishes  to 
go  forth  to  battle,  they  do  not  call  for  one 
branch  of  the  service  merely ;  the  proc¬ 
lamation  goes  forth  and  the  orders  are 
issued  for  army  and  navy ;  cavalry,  artil¬ 
lery  and  infantry,  one  and  all,  to  go 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart 
into  the  conflict. 

The  very  condition  of  the  world  to¬ 
day  and  the  weakness  and  degeneracy 
of  our  churches  is  a  call,  as  if  from  God 
Himself,  to  rally  all  our  forces  and  go 
forth  to  battle  with  no  other  expecta¬ 
tion  than  a  glorious  and  universal  vic¬ 
tory.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions  de¬ 
pends,  under  God,  upon  our  faithfulness 
and  courage  in  this  great  crisis  of  our 
cause. 

I  have  heard  of  a  village  where  all 
the  men  were  engaged  in  constructing 
a  great  bridge.  Every  piece  had  been 
completed,  and  the  day  for  raising  the 
structure  into  its  place  had  come.  Every 
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man  and  boy  available  was  in  his  place 
with  his  shoulder  under  the  burden.  The 
bridge  had  been  lifted  by  levers  and  long 
poles  until  it  had  almost  come  to  the 
point  on  the  abutments  where  it  would 
rest.  But  the  entire  strength  of  the  men 
and  boys  was  not  sufficient  to  put  it 
there.  The  builder  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  their  strength  would  give  way, 
and  the  great  structure  falling  upon  them 
would  crush  many  beneath  its  timbers. 
He  asked  them  to  hold  their  positions 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  running  into  the 
village  he  called  upon  the  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters,  and  even  the  children,  to 
hurry  with  him  to  the  bridge  and  give 
all  the  aid  they  could.  They  were  all 
there  as  quickly  as  their  feet  would  take 
them,  and  the  wife  beside  her  husband, 
the  mother  helping  her  boy,  the  sisters, 
and  even  the  sweethearts  and  the  child¬ 
ren,  all  giving  every  assistance  possible. 
At  the  word  from  the  architect  as  he 
cried  out,  “All  together ;  now !”  the  great 
bridge  went  into  its  place,  and  all  were 
safe.  Our  great  Master  comes  to  us 
with  a  more  soul-stirring  call  than  this, 
for  not  only  the  bodies  but  the  souls  of 
our  loved  ones  are  in  awful  peril.  Shall 
we  not  rally  all  our  forces,  from  North 
to  South,  from  East  to  West,  in  response 
to  His  earnest  appeal  ?  Let  us  have  done 
with  sectarianism  and  sectionalism.  “One 
is  our  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  of 
us  are  brethren.” 

While  there  are  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  will  be  and  should  be,  let  them 
be,  and  we  will  go  on  in  our  united  work. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  any 
disagreeable  circumstances,  and  yet  one 
can  hardly  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  that 
between  the  great  sections.  North  and 
South,  which  were  engaged  in  bloody 
war  a  few  years  ago,  the  only  unrecon¬ 
ciled  people  are  the  Christians.  How 
painful  it  is  to  read  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Baptists !  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Methodists!  the  Northern  and 


Southern  Presbyterians!  Even  the  old 
soldiers  who  fought  each  other  to  the 
very  death  are  warm  and  cordial  friends, 
having  forever  buried  all  enmity  of  the 
past.  I  am  an  ex-Confederate  soldier 
myself,  and  yet  in  the  last  few  years 
have  made  no  less  than  three  speeches 
for  the  Grand  Army  men  on  their  Memo¬ 
rial  occasions,  and  could  not  have  been 
more  hospitably  entertained  by  my  owii 
comrades  of  the  South.  The  fact  is,  if 
I  were  a  stranger  in  need  anywhere  in 
the  North,  I  think  I  should  go  for  re¬ 
lief  to  the  man  who  wore  the  Grand 
Army  button  as  soon  as  I  would  to  any 
one  else.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  acts 
in  all  the  life  of  that  truly  good  and  great 
man,  William  McKinley,  was  when  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  he  wore  the  Con¬ 
federate  button  placed  there  by  one  of 
the  brave  old  veterans  of  the  South. 

When  the  Spanish-American  war  was 
declared  the  men  of  the  South  were 
eager  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  there  stood  side  by  side  in  bat¬ 
tle,  while  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
waved  triumphantly  above  their  heads; 
and  yet  it  remains  for  the  Christians  to 
keep  up  the  old-time  strife,  and  wear 
the  badge  of  division  even  in  the  very 
name  of  their  different  organizations. 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Saviour  of  a  lost  world,  let  us 
rally  around  the  blood  stained  banner 
of  the  Cross,  and  with  this  resolution 
to  conquer  sin,  let  us  stand  forever 
united,  and  show  to  the  world  that  the 
banner  over  us  is  love ;  while  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  conquest  is  eternal  life,  ana 
everlasting  triumph  over  the  enemies  of 
our  Redeemer  and  Lord.  Then  shall 
come  to  pass  His  blessed  and  beautiful 
saying:  “That  they  all  may  be  one;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me.” 
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baby  has  no  skies 
mother’s  eyes; 
any  God  above, 
mother’s  love: 

His  angel  sees  the  Father’s  face. 
But  he  the  mother’s  full  of  grace 
And  yet  the  heavenly  kingdom  is 
Of  such  as  this. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  New  Theology 

Rev.  J.  Elmer  Russell 


Goethe  once  remarked  that  many  of 
the  criticisms  aimed  at  him  failed  to 
reach  their  target,  because  he  kept  on 
growing  after  his  writings  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  was  usually  some  distance 
ahead  of  the  spot  where  the  arrows 
struck.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  often 
difficult  to  locate  the  New  Theology 
exactly.  About  it  are  the  surprises  and 
the  elusiveness  of  life.  This  vitality, 
although  it  has  been  a  cause  of  frequent 
misunderstanding,  is  yet  the  real  source 
of  power  in  modem  religious  thought. 

Every  theology  is  an  attempt  to 
interpret  man’s  religious  experience. 
Theologians  new  and  old  recognize  as 
the  permanent  elements  in  this  exper¬ 
ience,  God  and  man,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  God  and  man.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  agreement,  however,  is  hardly 
more  than  incidental.  The  New  The¬ 
ology  differs  from  the  Old  in  assigning 
to  religion  a  much  wider  sphere  in  life. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  it  looks 
upon  the  religious  experience  is  differ¬ 
ent  also,  and  its  spirit  and  method  of 
interpretation  are  not  the  same. 

For  modems,  religion  bears  the  same 
relation  to  life  that  the  sky  does  to 
landscape.  A  man’s  religion  is  his  look 
upward.  Religion  is  worshipping,  obey¬ 
ing,  tmsting,  and  loving  God.  He  who 
says,  “My  religion  is  doing  good,”  is 
speaking  either  carelessly  or  rhetoric¬ 
ally.  Yet  until  there  is  a  foot  of  green¬ 
sward  not  overarched  by  blue,  there  will 
be  no  deed  which  has  not  its  religious 
significance.  To  go  to  the  bank  may 
be  just  as  tmly  a  religious  act  as  to  go 
to  church.  Paying  his  grocery  bills  is 
quite  as  much  a  man’s  Christian  duty 
as  giving  to  foreign  missions.  The 
New  Theology  looks  upon  any  division 
of  life  into  things  sacred  and  things 
secular  as  mischievous.  All  is  sacred. 
For  the  tmly  religious  man  the  purpose 
of  living  in  harmony  with  God  deter¬ 
mines  every  action. 

If  religion  is  not  morality  much  less 
is  it  the  adherence  to  some  “  Confession 
of  Faith.”  For  generations  the  church 


has  tested  a  man’s  religion  by  his  accep¬ 
tance  or  rejection  of  its  dogmas.  This 
has  been  a  terrible  mistake.  The  only 
heresy  which  the  New  Testament  rec¬ 
ognizes  is  sin,  willful  disobedience  to 
known  truth.  To  be  able  to  give  an 
intellectual  statement  of  one’s  religious 
beliefs  is  well,  but  an  uneducated  man 
may  love  God  and  follow  Christ  quite 
as  devotedly  as  Augustine  or  Calvin. 

For  the  New  Theology,  then,  religion 
is  not  philanthropy,  but  such  a  love  of 
God  as  inspires  love  to  men ;  it  is  not 
creed,  but  the  life  in  God  of  which  creeds 
are  attempted  explanations. 

Since  religion  is  a  personal  relation 
between  man  and  God,  each  person’s 
theology  must  have  an  individual  color¬ 
ing.  There  can  be  no  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  will  interpret  every  relig¬ 
ious  experience.  This  the  New  Theolo¬ 
gy  has  seen,  and  it  has  furthermore 
noticed  that  there  is  a  certain  religious 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  each  generation, 
and  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
creeds  of  the  fathers  entirely  to  satisfy 
the  children.  Each  age  must  interpret 
religion  in  its  own  idiom. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  their  larger  aspects,  human  ex¬ 
periences  are  very  much  alike.  Es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy  is  the  occasional 
appearance  of  men  with  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
versal  capacity  for  life.  They  become 
epitomes  of  the  race-experience.  What 
Shakespeare  was  to  poetry,  that  Moses, 
Isaiah  and  Paul  were  to  religion — na¬ 
tures  of  such  large  receptivity  that  God 
could  make  fuller  revelations  of  himself 
to  them  than  to  ordinary  men.  When 
their  religious  life  is  interpreted,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
other  men’s  experiences. 

To  the  Bible,  then,  the  New  Theology 
turns  for  data,  believing  that  here  is  a 
record  of  the  highest  and  most  univer¬ 
sal  religious  experiences ;  believing,  also, 
that  as  inspired  men  surpass  others  in 
their  knowledge  of  God,  so  Christ  sur¬ 
passes  prophets  and  apostles  and  is  the 
final  objective  authority  in  religion. 
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Along  with  the  Bible,  the  collective 
experience  of  the  church,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  religious  experience  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  interpreter,  are  the  sources  of  the 
New  Theology. 

From  the  modem  point  of  view,  God 
and  man  are  akin.  By  his  highest  fac¬ 
ulty,  call  it  reason,  intuition,  spiritual 
insight,  or  what  you  will,  man  is  linked 
to  the  Father  of  his  spirit.  This  means 
that  when  the  Father  speaks  the  child 
can  understand.  Every  ideal,  every 
aspiration,  every  feeling  of  obligation 
is  God  revealing  himself  to  the  soul. 
They  are  the  shining  of  the  “inner 
light,”  the  guidance  of  the  “Spirit  of 
Truth.”  To  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
soul  every  man  must  listen,  “reverenc¬ 
ing  his  conscience  as  his  king.”  Noth¬ 
ing  outside  can  ever  usurp  its  place  of 
supreme  authority. 

Once  it  was  urged  “The  prophet 
worked  a  miracle,  therefore  accept  his 
message  as  true.”  But  for  moderns 
religious  truth  is  self-revealing.  It  is 
its  own  best  evidence,  and  needs  no 
bolstering  up  by  appeals  to  miracles 
and  fulfilled  prophecy.  We  know  that 
Christianity  is  true,  not  by  the  myriad 
arguments  of  apologetics,  but  by  the 
“sweet  and  holy  harmony”  which  it 
establishes  with  our  deepest  selves. 
I  am  not  here  thinking  of  what  may  be 
called  religious  facts.  The  truth  of 
particular  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  established  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  historical 
events.  But  I  know  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is  true  in  much  the  same  way  that 
I  know  that  a  sunset  is  beautiful.  In 
each  case  there  is  a  witness  of  the  spirit. 
The  teachings  of  Christ  are  therefore 
supremely  reasonable.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  could  have  discovered 
them  without  his  revelation,  but  that 
when  once  revealed,  we  cannot  help 
saying,  if  we  are  honest,  “  Here  is  the 
tmth.”  All  truth  for  us  ends  in  mys¬ 
tery,  but  even  such  a  profound  teaching 
as  the  doctrine  of  suffering  for  others, 
yes,  and  in  their  stead,  does  have  a  basis 
in  human  experience. 

The  spirit  of  modem  religious  thought 
is  one  passionately  eager  to  know  the 
tmth.  The  word  which  names  both 


the  new  search  for  truth  and  its  method 
is  “criticism.”  For  centuries  theolo¬ 
gians  have  been  saying,  “These  are  the 
facts,  this  explanation  of  the  facts  is  cor¬ 
rect.”  The  New  Theology,  however, 
is  not  satisfied  to  let  their  conclusions 
stand.  It  must  go  over  their  work, 
re-examining  their  data,  sifting  and 
weighing  their  evidence,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  no  mistake  has  been  made. 
While  a  fighting  spirit  has  sometimes 
appeared  and  a  desire  to  explode  errors 
just  to  hear  them  pop,  yet  as  a  rule, 
the  inspiration  of  modern  criticism  has 
been  a  reverence  for  truth  so  deep  that 
it  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest 
falseness  or  unreality.  The  idols  are 
taken  down  that  the  true  God  may  b 
worshipped. 

Strange  is  the  lack  of  faith  which 
would  stifle  keen-thoughted  critics. 
Criticism  does  for  truth  what  cutting 
does  to  a  diamond,  makes  it  more  bright 
and  sparkling.  To  be  sure  the  shining 
of  truth  sun-clear,  upon  eyes  used  to  the 
dimmer  light  of  truth  clouded  by  error, 
is  at  first  confusing  and  often  painful. 
“  Men  become  unsettled  in  their  views,” 
as  we  say ;  but  if  they  are  genuine  seek¬ 
ers  after  tmth,  their  unsettling  is  a  good 
thing.  They  pass  through  it  to  firmer 
conviction.  No  man  really  believes 
any  tmth  affecting  character,  until  he 
has  fought  for  it  against  doubt  and  per¬ 
plexity.  My  mother’s  religion  is  good 
enough  for  me,  but  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
herited.  I  must  win  it,  as  she  did, 
through  struggle. 

The  modern  student  of  theology  is  not 
afraid  to  say,  “I  do  not  know.”  His 
characteristic  feelings  are  wondet,  ad¬ 
miration  and  aw'e.  “God  is  great,”  he 
says.  “Mystery  is  everywhere.  I  am 
only  a  learner.  My  creed  is  short,  but 
it  is  mine,  won  out  of  wrestlings,  sad¬ 
ness  and  pain.  It  is  mine,  not  as  a 
theory,  but  as  an  inspiration  to  noble 
living  I  had  rather  die  than  give  up. 
There  are  many  things  once  held  tme 
w’hich  seem  to  me  to  be  error;  many 
things  which  may  possibly  be  tme  but 
for  which  as  yet  I  find  no  basis  in  my 
experience.  My  face,  however,  is  turned 
toward  the  sunrise,  and  while  waiting 
for  fuller  light,  I  love  God  and  try  to 
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serve  my  fellow-men,  having  no  other  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 

cherished  desire  than  to  know  and  obey  dwelleth  righteousness. 

the  truth.”  About  modem  writing  upon  religion 

The  New  Theology  interprets  religion  there  is  a  warmth,  color  and  humanness 
not  in  the  language  of  logic,  but  in  the  which  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  cold, 
language  of  ideals.  When  a  lecture  on  dreary,  mathematical  language  of  for- 
the  theory  of  color  can  take  the  place  of  mer  scholastic  days.  The  big  technical 
a  painting  of  sunrise ;  when  psychology  phrases  of  the  schoolmen  are  giving 
shall  supplant  the  drama  as  the  un-  way  to  simple  every  day  words.  In¬ 
folder  of  human  life,  then  and  not  till  steadof‘‘soteriology”  we  have  “Christ,” 
then  will  it  be  time  to  make  the  under-  “man”  replaces  “anthropology,”  while 
standing  the  highest  interpreter  of  re-  “eschatology”  becomes  simply  “last 
ligion.  Religion  is  not  to  be  argued  things.”  To  describe  the  relations  be- 
about,  but  to  be  felt  and  experienced,  tween  God  and  man,  we  are  to-day  us- 
Truth  which  cannot  be  squeezed  into  a  ing  not  the  analogies  derived  from  law- 
syllogism  may  yet  be  suggested  through  courts,  but  the  truer  analogies  of  friend- 
the  imagination.  The  New  Theology  ship.  Little  attention  is  given  in  mod- 
believes  in  clear  thinking  and  in  scien-  ern  theology  to  those  hair-splitting 
tific  exactness,  where  such  exactness  is  distinctions  about  which '  saints  have 
possible.  Rigorously  would  it  apply  always  differed  and  probably  always 
the  methods  of  science  and  philosophy  will  differ.  The  aim  of  the  New  The- 
to  the  questions  which  lie  below  and  ology  is  practical  rather  than  specula- 
back  of  religion,  but  religion  itself  be-  tive.  Its  purpose  is  so  to  interpret 
longs  to  the  same  realm  as  the  aesthetic  religion  that  all  Tmen  shall  reverence 
nad  moral  ideals,  and  the  imagination  God  and  serve  their  fellows  as  they  have 
is  even  more  needed  to  penetrate  and  never  before  dreamed  of  doing, 
unveil  its  mysteries  than  to  write  a 

great  poem  or  to  reveal  the  vision  of  a  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Things  Caught  Candidating 

By  a  Candidate 

II. 

Once  in  a  while  “a  candidate”  is  sent  troduced  into  so  many,  sees  so  many 
to  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  for  enter-  different  ways  of  living,  amd  finds  them 
tainment.  When  he  is,  if  my  experience  all  so  well  worth  while, 
is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  because  his  name  Of  course  there  are  “queer”  experi- 
is  not  being  seriously  considered  and  ences  through  which  one  is  called  to 
he  does  well  to  take  his  fee  for  that  Sun-  pass.  We  do  not  all  think,  or  live,  or 
day  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing:  the  do  alike,  which  is  very  well.  Even  “the 
probabilities  are  all  against  his  being  queerest”  Christian  home  brings  joy  to 
wanted  again.  When  the  people  are  a  Christian  heart  when  he  finds  it  full 
really  looking  for  a  pastor  they  want  of  love,  and  peace,  and  Christian  thought 
him  in  their  homes.  They  want  to  and  usefulness. 

know  all  of  him  they  can.  Very  prob-  Once  on  retiring  I  found  but  one  sheet 
ably  they  want  him  to  know  them  at  on  my  bed,  in  an  otherwise  perfectly  and 
their  best.  So  they  are  the  choice  homes  even  elegantly  appointed  room.  Think- 
that  are  opened  to  his  coming  and  in  ing  it  an  oversight  and  being  too  diflfi- 
which  he  finds  generous  and  hearty  wel-  dent  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  then, 
come.  I  crept  in  under  the  blanket,  found  it 

They  are  lovely  and  delightful  places,  peculiarly  smooth  and  soft,  and  that  I 
these  Christian  homes,  and  one  of  a  can-  was  saved  from  the  shock  and  chill  of 
didate’s  compensations  is  that  he  is  in-  first  getting  “between  the  sheets”  by  this 
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way  of  doing  what  I  had  never  met  kitchen,  brought  in  the  pudding,  set  it 
before.  So  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  upon  a  side  table,  and  helped  himself, 
experience  of  the  next  night,  and  that  Then  the  daughter  helped  me,  her  mo- 
of  both  nights  at  a  subsequent  visit,  ther,  her  father,  and  herself,  and  the 
showed  me  that  it  was  not  an  over-  meal  was  brought  to  an  end. 
sight  but  the  way  they  did.  At  another  But  in  all  these  homes  the  furnishings 
country  house  I  was  warned  before-  were  substantial  and  of  simple  elegance, 
hand  of  a  peculiar  bed-fellow,  and  on  There  were  good  pictures  on  the  walls, 
retiring  found  myself  in  company  with  good  books  and  magazines  on  the 
a  large,  well-heated  soapstone,  which  shelves  and  tables,  pianos  and  other  mu- 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  sical  instruments  that  gave  evidence  of 
night.  At  another  time  and  place  we  use.  The  conversation  was  refined  and 
were  seated  at  dinner  about  a  round  ta-  intelligent,  showing  that  the  people  had 
ble  on  which  the  dishes  were  grouped  a  good  grasp  of  the  questions  of  the 
as  near  the  centre  as  they  could  b«  made  day  and  were  trying  conscientiously  to 
to  go,  with  the  meat  already  carved,  and  solve  the  problems  as  they  came  to  them, 
all  within  easy  reach  of  every  one.  Then  In  one  family  the  matter  of  “the  con- 
after  the  “blessing”  was  asked  we  were  centration  of  population  in  the  cities,” 
told  “to  help  ourselves.”  I  hesitated  a  in  another  the  “temperance,”  and  in  the 
moment,  not  knowing  just  what  was  third  the  “labor”  question  held  first 
expected  of  me,  and  my  host  remarked,  place,  and  in  each  I  heard  something 
“Well,  if  you  won’t  begin,  T  must,”  and  both  new  and  helpful  to  my  own  think- 
proceeded  to  help  himself  to  all  he  ing. 

wanted.  Then  I  understood  and  fol-  In  this  respect  the  “queer”  places  were 
lowed  suit,  and  all  the  rest  did  likewise,  on  a  par  with  those  that  from  the  stand- 
It  was  a  family  of  adults  so  there  was  no  point  of  my  life  had  nothing  queer 
scrambling  or  disorder,  \^’hat  had  hap-  about  them.  But  they  were  all  good 
pened  before  the  children  were  grown  places  in  which  to  be,  and  those  who 
I  did  not  inquire.  Again  it  was  just  lived  in  them  were  men  and  women 
“their  way.”  When  we  had  finished  whom  one  may  well  be  glad  and  proud 
the  first  course,  the  son  went  into  the  to  know. 

Enriching  Public  Worship 

S.  W.  Pratt,  D.D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  culture  of  worship.  Unity  is  desirable, 
York  in  Elmira,  1898,  a  Committee  was  while  uniformity  is  not  possible  with  the 
appointed  to  “inquire  what  are  the  va-  freedom  of  worship  demanded  by  the 
rious  methods  of  worship  in  use  through-  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  ques- 
out  the  Synod,  and  to  make  such  sug-  tion,  however,  but  that  there  is  great 
gestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  room  for  growth  and  improvement,  and 
Synod  as  shall  seem  wise  after  a  careful  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  a  very  im- 
consideration  of  the  subject.”  This  portant  one. 

was  based  upon  the  statement  that  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  D.D.,  is  its 
“There  was  a  great,  growing  and  con-  Chairman,  and  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan 
fusing  diversity  in  the  forms  of  Pub-  its  Secretary.  Mr.  Harlan  has  spent 
lie  Worship  in  use  in  the  bounds^of  the  much  time  in  securing  from  the  churches 
Synod.”  of  the  Synod  a  full  report  of  the  methods 

The  writer  has  preached  in  over  a  of  worship  in  use,  and  has  gathered  the 
hundred  different  Presbyterian  pulpits,  facts  for  an  inductive  study  of  the  pres¬ 
and  has  not  found  any  great  or  confus-  ent  status  of  Public  Worship.  Unfortu- 
ing  diversity  of  forms,  while  he  has  noted  nately  he  has  removed  from  the  bounds, 
a  development  in  the  line  of  growing  leaving  the  laborious  work  of  the  codifi- 
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cation  of  these  reports  unfinished.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  a  special 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Wylie  is  Chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  to  complete  the 
work  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Meanwhile  the  articles  in  The  Evange¬ 
list  on  this  subject  will  help  on  the  in¬ 
quiry.  The  subject  will  be  found  to  be 
of  growing  interest  and  importance,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  present  such  a  report  as  shall 
trend  to  the  enichment  of  worship. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  await 
the  report  of  this  Committee  to  reach  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  use.  The  Church  Service  So¬ 
ciety,  broader  in  its  scope  than  that  of 
theSynod,with  Louis  F. Benson, D.D., H. 
van  Dyke,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  T, 
Clarke  for  its  officers,  has  made  a  partial 
report  for  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
gives  statistics  from  93  of  the  larger 
churches,  in  which  the  diversity  is 
probably  greater  than  in  the  smaller 
churches.  Of  these,  69  use  the  long 
meter  Doxology  at  the  opening  of  the 
morning  service ;  70  use  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  70  have  anthems,  80  Responsive 
Readings,  82  close  with  Prayer,  Hymn 
and  Benediction.  All  have  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  Lesson,  the  Offering  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  Prayer.  Thus  far  there  is  essential 
unity. 

For  diversity  43  use  the  Gloria,  23 
have  responses  after  prayer,  16  repeat 
the  Creed,  12  the  Commandments  and 
30  have  prayer  with  the  Offering.  In 
some  other  respects  there  are  minor 
diversities. 

The  Order  of  Service  as  found  in 
Robinson’s  Psalter  is  very  generally  in 
use.  There  is  a  logic  in  the  question  of 
order  which  should  stand  the  test  of 
reasonableness.  For  example  a  hymn 
should  not  come  just  before  the  sermon, 
when  it  is  sung  standing.  The  congre¬ 
gation  will  not  have  time  to /get  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  seats  and  ready  to  listen 
before  the  text  is  given  out.  With  an 
Anthem  or  the  Offering  in  this  place 
this  difficulty  is  obviated. 

A  logical  Order  would  be  Doxology, 
Invocation  closing  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Responsive  Reading,  with  Gloria 
where  used.  Hymn,  Scripture  Lesson, 
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Prayer,  Hymn,  Notices  and  Offering, 
Anthem,  Sermon,  Prayer,  Hymn  and 
Benediction.  The  General  Prayer  be¬ 
longs  after  the  Scripture  Lesson  which 
prepares  the  way  for  it.  If  the  Respon¬ 
sive  Reading  be  so  rapid  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  follow  the  thought  it  would 
better  be  omitted,  and  if  the  Hymn  is  sung 
so  that  the  words  cannot  be  understood 
it  becomes  only  a  musical  performance. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  order  and  forms 
of  worship  will  fail  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  question.  The  matter  and  man- 
of  worship  are  vastly  important  but  the 
spirit  reaches  farther  and  dominates 
these.  A  Liturgy  fixes  the  order  and 
matter  of  worship  and  is  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  original  Greek 
of  this  word  as  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  meant  personal  service  or  minis¬ 
tration  to  men  as  of  gifts.  The  idea  is 
transferred  to  worship.  Then  it  be¬ 
comes  an  established  form,  then  a  Ritu¬ 
al,  a  prescribed  form.  After  a  while 
the  Ritual  becomes  the  worship  itself. 
The  manner  dominates  the  spirit. 
Again  this  becomes  Sacerdotalism  where 
the  priestly  element  enters  in  and  the 
minister  worships  for  the  people  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil  in 
these,  and  there  is  a  science  of  worship. 
And  we  wish  -that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  might  get  so  rich  and  exalted  an 
idea  of  worship,  that  it  would  come  to 
regard  the  worship  itself  as  sufficient 
for  the  service  even  without  the  sermon. 
Here  the  Elders  might  magnify  their 
office. 

The  question  resolves  itself  to  these: 
First  and  all  important.  What  is  wor¬ 
ship?  and,  second.  How  shall  we  wor¬ 
ship? 

Worship,  as  the  word  implies,  worth- 
ship,  is  showing  God  His  worth.  Every¬ 
thing  should  center  in  God.  His  pres¬ 
ence  and/greatness  ^and  glory  are  to  be 
realized. "  God  is  in  this_ place  and, man 
is  in  communion  with  '  Him.  A  true 
idea  of  God  is  the  first  essential.  The 
Evangelist  was  correct  in  calling  adora¬ 
tion  the  essence  of  worship.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  its’’! beginning,  as  in  the'  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  Invocation  logically  be¬ 
gins  the  service  and  should  consist  of 
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adoration  and  praise  that  the  people  worshipping  God  by  ungrammatical  lan- 
may  realize  the  presence  of  God.  The  guage,  or  mispronunciation  of  words,  or 
Psalms  furnish  good  examples  for  this,  misquotations  of  Scripture,  or  slang,  or 
Without  adoration  there  is  no  rever-  any  kind  of  irreverence, 
ence.  Realizing  God  the  praise  goes  Our  Lord  tells  how  to  worship,  “In 
out  from  the  heart.  The  Scriptures  are  spirit  and  in  truth,”  and  Paul  gives  the 
read  as  the  word  of  God.  The  offering  method,  “decently  and  in  order,”  or, 
is  to  God,  an  act  of  worship.  The  wor-  freely  translated,  with  propriety  and 
ship  culminates  in  prayer.  purpose.  These  demand  sincere  spirit- 

The  chapter  on  Prayer  in  the  Direc-  ual  worship,  with  good  taste,  culture  and 
tory  for  Worship  is  quite  full  and  com-  adaptation.  A  devotional  spirit  should 
plete,  and  if  followed  will  obviate  most  permeate  the  whole, 
of  the  faults  in  this  part  of  worship.  The  prayers  of  the  Bible  furnish  mod- 
The  order  for  prayer  is  first,  Adoration,  els.  The  old  liturgies,  specially  that  of 
second  Thanksgiving,  third  Confession,  the  Episcopal  church,  should  be  studied, 
fourth  Supplication  for  Pardon,  fifth  Our  theological  Seminaries  should 
Petition,  sixth  Intercession,  Logically  give  more  attention  to  prepare  minis- 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving  should  come  ters  to  lead  in  worship.  Those  who  lead 
after  Confession.  Such  a  prayer  proper-  the  prayers  of  the  people  must  be  taught 
ly  offered  would  be  profitable  and  spirit-  to  pray.  There  is  a  legitimate  criticism 
ually  uplifting,  and  would  include  all  the  of  prayers.  The  suggestion  that  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Although  extern-  Directory  for  Worship  should  be  re¬ 
pore  it  should  be  premeditated  and  written  is  w^orthy  of  serious  attention, 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  With  or  without  Directory  or  Liturgy 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  majority  the  worship  will  depend  largely  on  the 
of  prayers  are  not  after  this  model  and  personal  element,  the  minister  conduct- 
lack  in  devotion.  ^  Many  make  almost  ing  it.  Here  Ms  much  of  its  virtue  and 
no  mention  of  God,  while  others  are  full  here  its  trouble  and  its  cure.  With 
of  vain  repetitions.  Some  have  neither  freedom  of  worship  there  must  of  neces- 
object  nor  unity.  Others  are  not  prayer  sity  be  something  of  the  liturgical  and 
but  exhortations  or  sermons  addressed  ritualistic  and  sacerdotal  to  make  it  the 
to  the  people.  Many  get  into  ruts  of  set  richest, 
phrases.  No  intelligent  man  is  aided  in  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

A  Sabbath  in  the  Holy  City 

Rev.  Geo.  K.  White 

I  began  early  by  going  to  the  Russian  of  the  cross  innumerable  times  with  the 
Church,  where  I  found  the  service  al-  motions  up,  down,  right,  left,  thus  re¬ 
ready  in  progress.  The  room  was  light  versing  the  motion  used  by  Catholics  in 
and  cheery,  adorned  with  many  pictures  making  the  cross-bar.  The  Archiman- 
and  candles.  Many  of  the  congregation  drite  with  flowing  hair,  sandy  beard,  and 
were  pilgrims,  the  men  wearing  big  devout  face,  would  furnish  the  best 
beards  and  boots,  the  women  with  clear  model  for  a  picture  of  the  Christ  that  I 
eyes  and  fine  open  countenances.  I  have  seen  in  the  Orient.  Most  of  the 
saw  no  sign  of  the  slant  eyes,  high  cheek  service  was  chanted,  and  such  sing- 
bones,  lank  hair  and  yellow  tint  of  the  ing !  It  was  led  by  a  choir  of  five 
Mongols,  though  nearly  half  of  the  Rus-  priests, whose  voices  would  attract  atten- 
sians  >  are  of  Mongol  ancestry.  The  tion  anywhere,  but  the  bass  was  worthy 
Slavic  blood  is  like  a  bacteriological  to  be  compared  with  the  famous  bass 
germ'  one  drop  transforms  a  family,  of  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers. 
All  entered  heartily  into  the  service.  Unlike  most  of  the  Eastern  Church  wor- 
standing,  kneeling,  kissing  the  pictures,  ship,  this  seemed  really  helpful  to  the 
and  frequently  prostrating  themselves  people.  But  then,  it  was  in  modern 
on  the  stone  floor.  They  made  the  sign  Russian,  and  they  could  understand  it. 
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A  church  that  permits  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  holds  its  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  language  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  what¬ 
ever  its  faults,  when  forecasting  the  re¬ 
ligious  movements  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion. 

Ten  thousand  Russian  pilgrims  visit 
Jerusalem  every  year,  largely  at  public 
expense.  The  influence  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Holy  Land  is  growing  very 
strong,  partly  through  the  erection  of 
buildings  conspicuously  Russian  on 
many  sacred  sites,  partly  through  the 
school  system  they  are  building  up,  and 
partly  through  the  local  Orthodox  Greek 
Churches,  whose  members  are  native 
Syrians.  It  is  almost  a  question  now 
which  has  the  greater  influence  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  Turkish  Governor,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Patriarch,  or  the  Russian  Consul, 
and  of  these  three  the  third  directly  and 
the  second  indirectly  represent  Russia. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  saddest  place 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Wailing  Place  of  the 
Jews.  The  wearing  in  public  places  of 
an  article  like  a  night-shirt  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  Jew  from  the  other  inhabit- 
tants  of  Syria,  but  a  broad  fur  hat  in 
August,  and  a  pretty  curl  of  hair  hang¬ 
ing  in  front  of  each  ear,  in  deference  to 
the  command  not  to  cut  the  corners  of 
the  hair,  make  the  Jew  a  marked  man. 
They  come  to  the  place  of  wailing  every 
day  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  There  they  kiss 
and  fondle  the  cold  stone  wall,  that  rises 
40  feet  above  them,  and  shuts  them 
hopelessly  out  of  the  temple  area  of 
David  and  Solomon,  now  the  mosque 
of  Omar.  IMany  hav'e  copies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  their  hands,  from  which  they 
read  or  intone  aloud.  Others  wail  with 
piercing  cries.  Sometimes  one  reads  a 
sort  of  litany,  while  others  crowd  around 
and  take  up  in  chorus  a  frequent  plaint¬ 
ive  refrain.  The  79th  Psalm  is  said  to 
be  chiefly  used;  “Oh  God,  the  heathen 
are  come  into  thine  inheritance ;  thy 
holy  temple  have  they  defiled;  they 
have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps.”  “We 
are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors, 
a  scorn  and  derision  to  them  that  are 
round  about  us.”  This  is  followed  by 
prayers  for  restoration. 
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I  confess  if  I  were  a  Turkish  official  I 
should  view  the  Jews’  wailing  with  some 
apprehension.  The  Jews  in  Palestine 
far  outnumber  the  Turks,  and  they  are 
constantly,  though  not  rapidly,  on  the 
increase.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  the 
country.  Such  deep  and  persistent 
feelings  as  have  found  vent  for  centuries 
in  wailing  may  easily  some  day  be 
turned  into  another  channel,  with  re¬ 
sults  that  cannot  be  safely  predicted. 
But  as  one  walks  homeward  he  sees  the 
Jews’  houses  connected  by  a  wire  strung 
on  poles  that  looks  like  a  telephone,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to 
carry  any  article  from  one  house  to  an¬ 
other  on  the  Sabbath,  so  they  connect 
their  houses  by  a  wire,  making  them 
theoretically  one  house,  and  then  they 
are  free  to  carry  anything  from  one  to 
another.  No  people  should  expect  to 
prosper  while  their  religion  is  thus  fun¬ 
damentally  the  dishonest  eye-service  of 
men-pleasers. 

I  omit  the  thoughts  that  crowd  upon 
one  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  Geth- 
semane,  and  on  Calvary  without  the 
walls. 

There  are  three  churches  chiefly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Armenian.  Another  short  walk 
brings  one  to  the  Armenian  quarters  on 
Mount  Zion  with  their  church,  school, 
monastery,  and  Patriarchate.  Hane- 
tune  Effendi  the  Patriarch  seems,  like 
his  people,  dispirited,  apprehensive,  and 
withal,  callous  to  a  hard  fate.  One 
wonders  that  with  the  great  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  vast  numbers  behind  the 
Catholic  and  the  Orthodox,  the  Armen¬ 
ians  can  keep  their  place  as  a  third  on 
fairly  equal  terms,  but  suffrance  is  the 
badge  of  all  their  tribe,  and  they  can 
endure  more  and  yield  less  than  almost 
any  other  people.  The  most  interesting 
personality  here  is  Ismirlian,  Patriarch 
at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  massacre,  and  now  in  exile  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  sign  a  statement  for 
the  Porte  to  publish  that  the  faults  of 
the  Armenians  were  wholly  responsible 
for  those  massacres. 

Again  a  Jerusalem^street  and  again  a 
church,  this  time  that  of  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre,  where  vesper  services  are 
now  in  progress.  The  Greeks  are  done, 
having  been  got  out  of  the  way  lest  they 
should  come  to  blows  with  the  other 
sects,  and  a  Latin  congregation  of  about 
60  persons,  mostly  Franciscan  monks, 
are  making  the  round  of  the  places  with¬ 
in  the  church  where  the  passion,  burial 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  place.  As  we  enter  they 
are  at  the  spot  marked  by  stars  in  the 
pavement  where  it  is  said  Christ  ap¬ 
peared  to  Mary  Magdalene.  We  follow 
them  to  the  supposed  prison  where  our 
Lord  was  confined,  down  to  the  crypt 
where  300  years  after  the  crucifixion 
Helena  is  said  to  have  found  the  true 
cross,  and  up  to  Calvary,  where  the  rock- 
hewn  socket  of  the  cross  and  even  the 
rock-rent  caused  by  the  earthquake  are 
still  pointed  out.  The  Armenian  pro¬ 
cession  follows  the  Latin,  with  all  the 
form  and  pomp  of  another  lifeless  cere¬ 
mony,  up  to  Calvary,  and  down  to  the 
gaudy  cenotaph  under  the  spacious 
dome,  where  it  is  asserted  that  Christ 
was  buried  and  rose  again  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation.  Such  scenes  are 
oppressive,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  be  in  the 
open  air  again. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
modem  Jerusalem  is  the  intense  ani¬ 
mosity  between  the  different  religious 
sects.  A  Jew  dare  not  show  himself  in 
the  street  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  lest  he  be  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  the  professed  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 


death  to  a  Christian  to  enter  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  and  now  he  can  enter  only  on  a 
permit  secured  by  his  consul,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Consul’s  cavass  and 
a  Turkish  soldier.  Turkish  soldiers  are 
always  on  guard  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem  to  keep  the  Lat¬ 
ins,  Greeks  and  Armenians  from  flying 
at  one  another’s  throats,  and  the  keys  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
always  kept  by  Turks  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  said  to  be  difficulties  that  arose  in 
connection  with  the  repair  of  this  build¬ 
ing  that  precipitated  the  Crimean  war. 

The  city  over  which  Christ  wept  is 
probably  the  hardest  on  earth  for  the 
w’ork  of  Protestant  missionaries,  but  a 
number  of  them  are  bravely  laboring 
here.  In  twilight  as  the  tower  of  David 
echoes  with  “Jesus  loves  me,”  played 
by  the  Christ  Church  chime,  I  enter  the 
church  to  attend  a  service  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Jews’  Mission  Society.  The  choir 
boys  are  Jews  from  the  school,  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  not  large  but  devout,  and  a 
Christian  worshipper  is  made  to  feel  at 
home.  A  good  Gospel  sermon  follows 
the  reading  and  prayer,  on  Christ  and 
Zacchaeus,  or  the  sinner  seeking  the 
Saviour  and  the  Saviour  seek  the  sinner. 
This  is  the  evening  thought  of  a  Sabbath 
in  the  Holy  City ;  in  many  ways  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize  sinners  are 
seeking  the  Saviour ;  perhaps  in  quite  as 
many  ways  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
Saviour  is  seeking  sinners. 

Marsovan. 
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Crippled  Maggie’s  Gift  to  the  Lord 

Gertrude  Manly  Jones 


The  minister’s  eye  swept  with  intense 
searching  the  faces  of  his  congregation. 
He  had  made  an  impassioned  appeal  foi 
help  in  the  support  of  a  little  mission 
church  among  the  mountains — a  section 
where  rough  men  and  women  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  God  and  the  religion 
of  Christ.  He  had  hoped  to  inspire  the 
people  with  the  spirit  of  giving,  to  make 
them  feel  that  it  was  a  sweet,  blessed 


privilege,  and — he  had  failed.  A  deep 
sense  of  desolation  crept  over  him. 

“God  help  me,”  his  lips  murmured 
mutely.  He  could  not  see  the  bent  fig¬ 
ure  of  little  crippled  Maggie  in  the  rear 
of  the  church — a  figure  that  was  tremb¬ 
ling  under  the  fire  of  his  appeal. 

“Lord  Jesus,”  the  little  one  was  say¬ 
ing  brokenly,  “I  ain’t  got  nothin’  ter 
give;  I  want  the  people  in  the  moun- 


Crippled  Maggie’s 

tains  to  hear  ’bout  my  Saviour,  O  Lord, 

I  ain’t  got  nothin’  ter” — 

What  was  it  that  made  the  child  catch 
her  breath  as  though  a  cold  hand  had 
taken  hold  of  her  heart?  “Yes,  you  have, 
Maggie,”  whispered  a  voice  from  some¬ 
where  ;  “you’ve  got  your  crutch,  your 
beautiful  crutch  that  was  give  ter  you, 
and  is  worth  a  lot  of  shinin’  dollars.  You 
kin  give  up  your  best  friend,  what  helps 
you  to  git  into  the  park  where  the  birds 
sing,  and  takes  you  to  preachin’,  and 
makes  your  life  happy.” 

“Oh,  no.  Lord !”  sobbed  the  child, 
choking  and  shivering.  “Yes,  yes,  I 
will !  He  gave  up  more’n  that  for  me.” 

Blindly  she  extended  the  polished 
crutch  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
deacon  who  was  taking  up  the  scanty 
collection.  For  a  moment  the  man  was 
puzzled ;  then,  comprehending  her  mean¬ 
ing,  he  carried  her  crutch  to  the  front 
of  the  church  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  old  pulpit.  The  minister 
stepped  down  from  the  rostrum  and  held 
up  the  crutch  with  shaking  hands.  The 
sublimity  of  the  renunciation .  unnerved 
him  so  that  he  could  not  speak  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“Do  you  see  it,  my  people,”  he  faltered 
at  last ;  “little  crippled  Maggie’s  crutch — 
all  that  she  has  to  make  life  comfortable? 
She  has  given  it  to  the  Lord,  and  you — 

“Does  any  one  want  to  contribute  to 
the  mission  cause  the  amount  of  money 
this  crutch  would  bring  and  give  it  back 
to  the  child  who  is  so  helpless  without 
it  ?”  the  minister  said  gravely. 

Religious 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  intense 
disappointment  was  felt  by  all  patriots 
of  whatever  church  or  party  when  last 
Thursday  morning’s  papers  announced 
that  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  had 
been  abandoned.  The  early  reports  that 
Governor  Taft  had  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  negotiations  had  been  man¬ 
ifestly  premature.  A  problem  so  intri¬ 
cate  cannot  be  settled  off  hand,  how¬ 
ever  good  may  be  the  intentions  on  both 
sides.  But  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  Pope  appears  not  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue 
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“Fifty  dollars,”  came  in  husky  tones 
from  the  banker. 

“Seventy-five.” 

“One  hundred.” 

And  so  the  subscribing  went  on,  until 
papers  equivalent  to  $600  were  lightly 
piled  over  the  crutch  on  the  table. 

“Ah !  you  have  found  your  hearts — 
thank  God !  Let  us  receive  the  benedic¬ 
tion,”  almost  whispered  the  minister  as 
he  suddenly  extended  his  hands,  which 
were  trembling  with  emotion.  Little 
Maggie,  absorbed  in  the  magnitude  of 
her  offering  and  the  love  that  prompted 
it,  comprehended  nothing  that  had  taken 
place.  She  had  no  thought  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  of  how  she  would  reach  her  hum¬ 
ble  home,  or  of  the  days  in  which  she 
would  sit  helpless  in  her  chair  as  she 
had  once  done.  Christ  had  demanded 
her  all,  and  she  had  given  it  with  the 
blind  faith  of  an  Abraham.  She  under¬ 
stood  better  when  a  woman’s  arms  drew 
her  into  close  embrace,  and  soft  lips 
whispered  in  her  ear:  “Maggie,  dear, 
your  crutch  has  made  $600  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  church  among  the  mountains,  and 
has  come  back  to  stay  with  you  again. 
Take  it,  little  one.” 

Like  a  flash  of  light  there  came  the 
consciousness  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  her  gift  had  been  accepted  of  God, 
and  returned  to  her,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy 
the  child  caught  the  beloved  crutch  to 
her  lonely  heart ;  then,  smiling  through 
her  tears  at  the  kind  faces  and  reveren¬ 
tial  eyes,  she  hobbled  out  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary. — Presbyterian  Review. 

Review 

to  the  Church  of  Rome  hardly  less  than 
to  the  Philippine  government.  As  Sec¬ 
retary  Root  wrote  in  his  final  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Governor  Taft,  the  intention 
from  the  first  has  been  to  be  more  than 
considerate  of  Rome: 

The  Philippine  Government  has  proposed  an 
arrangement  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Church,  and  worth  its  own 
while  to  carry  out,  if  the  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities  having  the  direction  of  the  religious  or¬ 
ders  should  see  fit  voluntarily  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  islands.  Such  a  voluntary 
withdrawal  cannot  be  considered  a  violation 
of  any  rights  under  the  treaty  of  Paris  or 
otherwise,  or  any  reflection  either  upon  the 
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nation  or  upon  the  orders  to  which  the  pi‘r 
sons  withdrawing  happen  to  belong.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  the  United  States  Government  which 
objects  to  the  presence  of  the  friars;  it  is  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  lay  Catholic  population  and  the  parish 
priests  of  native  and  non-Spanish  blood  are 
practically  a  unit  in  desiring  both  to  expel  the 
friars  and  to  confiscate  their  lands  out  of 
hand.  This  proposed  confiscation  without 
compensation  of  the  Church  lands  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  insurgent 
Government  under  Aguinaldo.  Recognizing 
the  intensity  and  practical  unanimity  of  this 
feeling  among  the  Filipinos  and  at  the  same 
time  desiring  to  avoid  causing  loss  to  the 
Church,  the  United  States  Government  repre¬ 
sentatives  proposed  to  pay  for  the  lands  out 
of  the  public  funds  if  the  friars  would  retire 
from  the  islands  and  give  place  to  other  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  of  their  own  faith, who  might  be 
be  able  to  accomplish  for  their  religion  what 
they  themselves  had  so  signally  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  Vatican  having  apparently  fallen 
short  of  its  usual  perspicacity  in  such 
matters,  nothing  remained  but  to  close 
the  present  negotiations.  As  Governor 
Taft  says  in  his  farewell  note  to  the 
Vatican : 

It  was  thought,  by  the  generous  proposal 
of  a  contract  which  would  bind  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government  to  certain  financial  and  other 
obligations,  to  secure  the  much  longed  for 
desire  of  the  Philippine  people  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  friars.  Now  that  the  Vatican 
does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  make  a  definite 
withdrawal,  the  American  Government  has 
deemed  it  wise  to  recur  to  the  methods  of 
settlement  of  the  various  questions  at  issue 
suggested  by  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  first  com¬ 
munication  of  June  21. 

These  methods  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  result  so  advantageously  for  Rome, 
but  for  that  Rome  has  only  herself  to 
thank.  To  quote  from  the  Roman  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Times: 

The  Vatican  stood  to  gain  much  politically 
and  financially  by  subscribing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  contract  .  .  .  financially  because  the 
compensation  w'ould  have  been  twice,  if  not 
thrice,  as  high  as  it  will  now  be. 

Contract  or  no  contract,  the  friars  do  not 
dare  to  return  to  their  parishes  except  under 
an  American  escort,  and  consequently  their  re¬ 
instatement  is  a  practical  impossibility; 
whereas,  by  contracting  to  remove  the  friars, 
the  Vatican  would  have  received  some  $io,- 
000,000  in  gold  with  which  to  endow  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  clergy,  and  would  have  enhanced  its 
prestige  by  appearing  to  protect  Filipino  Cath¬ 
olics  against  the  unworthy  monks,  with  whom 
it  will  now  be  the  duty  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  to  deal. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  New 


York  Sun,  however,  deems  that  in  this 
matter  the  Pope  has  gained  a  point,  yet 
does  not  consider  that  our  government 
has  lost  one: 

The  situation,  as  summed  up  this  morning 
by  a  high  officer  connected  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  is  that  while  Gov.  Taft  has  really  failed 
in  his  mission  to  Rome  because  the  Vatican 
was  more  willing  to  have  the  negotiations 
conducted  at  Manila,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  receded  in  the  slightest  from 
its  position  that  the  Spanish  friars  shall  not 
continue  their  profession  in  the  Philippines. 
As  stated  several  days  ago,  this  is  the  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  negotiations,  and  one  which 
will  continue  to  be  the  difficult  problem  in  the 
conduct  of  future  negotiations. 

The  Tribune  compares  our  proposal 
with  the  conduct  of  other  governments 
in  like  case: 

As  for  the  generosity  of  the  American  pro¬ 
posals,  that  is  obvious  when  we  compare  the 
conduct  of  this  government  with  that  of 
France  and  with  that  of  Spain.  Those  coun¬ 
tries  give  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  official 
state  recognition  and  support,  and  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican;  things 
which  the  United  States  does  not  do.  Yet 
they  have  arbitrarily  expelled  or  suppressed 
associations  of  friars  without  entering  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Vatican  upon  the  subject, 
while  the  United  States  has  taken  pains  to 
seek  such  negotiations.  This  country  has 
been  more  considerate,  conciliatory  and  gen¬ 
erous  than  they.  It  will  not  be  less  firm. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  is  willing  to 
give  the  Pope  time: 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Vatican  will  put 
serious  obstacles  in  the  w'ay  of  the  removal 
of  the  friars  for  it  knows  how  and  why  they 
have  made  their  return  to  their  parishes  im¬ 
possible.  Its  relations  with  the  powerful  or¬ 
ders  of  which  they  are  members  require  slow 
and  careful  procedure. 

The  New  York  Times  is  of  much  the 
same  opinion: 

But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Pope  and  his 
advisers  will  sooner  or  later  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  we  desire.  The  burden  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  friars  can  no  longer  be  met  out 
of  the  revenue  of  their  lands.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  urgent  for  the  Church. 

.  .  .  The  influence  of  Spain  is  probably  cast 
against  us  at  Rome.  That  may  count  for 
something.  But  the  end  we  desire  will  be 
brought  nearer,  we  are  confident,  with  eveiy 
day’s  consideration  of  conditions  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Church  itself. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  this 
city  is  disappointed  yet  hopeful: 

Until  the  suspension  of  negotiations  yester¬ 
day  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Vatican  would  insist  upon  a  strict  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  about  the  right  of  Spaniards  to  remain 
in  the  Philippines  to  practice  their  calling  or 
profession.  Least  of  all  was  there  reason  to 
believe  that  the  papal  see  would  insist  upon 
such  provisions  when  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  considered  to  refer,  not  to  the  compar¬ 
atively  small  question  of  domicile,  but  to  a 
matter  of  fundamental  policy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  any 
spirit  of  unfriendliness  has  been  brought  out 
between  this  government  and  the  Vatican. 
The  difficulty  was  that  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  manner,  rather  than  the  fact,  of  the 
friars’  withdrawal,  and  that  the  element  of 
time  did  not  appeal  to  both  from  the  same 
urgent  point  of  view.  And  in  default  of 
agreement  the  United  States  had  to  be  the  final 
judge. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  has  less 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican: 

All  this  means  that  there  is  some  purpose 
or  policy  behind  the  whole  transaction  at  Rome 
that  those  engaged  in  it  are  ashamed  to  avow. 
The  probabilities  are  that  on  the  one  side 
somebody  is  after  a  large  mass  of  plunder; 
and  on  the  other,  there  is  a  hope  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  United  States  into  diplomatic  and  po¬ 
litical  relations  with  the  Vatican.  The  real 
danger  in  the  game  is  not  the  risk  of  offend¬ 
ing  Filipino  sentiment  or  doing  wrong  to  a 
body  of  Spanish  friars,  but  the  violation  of 
American  principles,  and  the  entanglement  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  in  foreign  intrigues. 

The  religious  papers  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  speak,  but  their  previous  utter¬ 
ances  are  sufficiently  prophetic  of  their 
present  views.  The  Churchman  quotes 
an  utterance  of  The  Freeman’s  Journal 
(Roman  Catholic) : 

Mr.  Taft  has  made  it  perfectly  plain  that 
he  is  not  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the 
Holy  See  as  the  representative  of  one  power 
with  another.  He  and  his  Government  look 
upon  the  Holy  See  as  a  mere  corporation — 
they  scout  the  bare  idea  of  there  being  strict¬ 
ly  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two. 

To  which  it  replies: 

The  first  statement  is  absolutely  true,  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  it  is  stated  so  clearly  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  journal,  but  the  second 
statement  is  not  true,  because  this  Government 
has  never  looked  upon  any  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  as  “a  mere  corporation.”  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  however,  seen  fit  to  negotiate  a 
mere  matter  of  business  upon  a  business  basis. 
...  It  would  be  unbusinesslike  if  it  were 
not  cautious  in  a  business  transaction  with 
the  Curia.  .  .  No  wonder  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning  said  the  appeal  to  history  was  heresy, 
for  the  appeal  to  history  shows  that 
the  Roman  Curia  has  tended  to  foster  treas¬ 
on  whenever  and  wherever  it  has  been  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  in  public  life. 


That  is  the  lesson  of  centuries  of  English  his¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  flagrantly  obvious  in  the  recent  na¬ 
tional  life  of  France,  and  is  the  chief  menace,  . 
the  only  serious  danger  to  the  national  life 
of  Italy.  To  the  Roman  Church  this  nation 
accords  aid  ought  to  accord  perfect  religious 
liberty,  but  it  should  recognize  in  the  papal 
system  an  organization  that  is  abhorrent  to 
our  national  spirit  alike  in  its  ambitions,  its 
procedure  and  its  ideals. 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  shows 
that  the  Vatican  would  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  precedent  by  yielding: 

The  demand  that  the  friars  Be  withdrawn 
from  the  Philippines  is  no  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  Romanism  .  .  .  When  France 
occupied  Tunis,  French  monks,  led  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  were  substituted  for  the  Italian 
friars.  After  Italy  occupied  Erytherea,  the 
French  Lazarists  there  were  replaced  by  Ital¬ 
ian  Capuchins,  with  the  complete  approbation 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Pope’s  proposition  that 
the  Church  should  be  left  in  charge  of 
common  school  education  says: 

The  demand  of  the  Vatican  is  the  most 
direct  assault  ever  made  on  those  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  are  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  Republic  .  .  .  The  Vatican 
will  not  succeed.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  imbed¬ 
ded  a  fevv  days  ago  in  the  act  of  Congress 
creating  civil  government  in  the  Philippines, 
already  and  conclusively  guarantees  a  separ¬ 
ation  of  Church  and  State. 

Naturally  the  religious  press  has  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the  charges 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  that  the 
Philippine  school  system  has  been 
abused  by  Protestant  teachers  for  pros¬ 
elyting  purposes.  Of  this  The  Watch¬ 
man  says: 

The  complaints  of  The  Catholic  Times,  that 
official  positions  in  the  public  school  service 
in  the  Philippines  have  been  used  for  proselyt¬ 
ing  purposes,  have  been  answered  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Root  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from 
Governor  Wright  in  which  he  denies  the 
charge  and  states  that  the  native  teachers  in 
Manila,  numbering  140,  are  all  Catholic,  and 
that  it  is  exceptional  when  the  graduate  of  a 
school  is  not  a  Catholic.  Father  McKinnon, 
a  priest  officially  connected  with  the  public 
school  system,  and  a  former  secretap^  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chappelle,  the  representative  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Philippines,  confirms  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  last  week  at  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  in  Minneapolis  Archbishop 
Ireland  asserted  in  a  most  unequivocal  fashion 
that  the  charges  were  baseless  .  .  . 

We  imagine  that  if  the  truth  were  told  Pro¬ 
testants  have  much  more  ground  for  complaint 
as  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
than  the  Roman  Catholics,  though  we  regret 
to  say  that  some  Protestants  in  America,  when 
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discussing  the  missionary  opportunity,  have 
used  language  that  might  imply  that  they  re¬ 
garded  the  establishment  of  American  sover¬ 
eignty  as  a  Protestant  triumph. 

The  Christian  Advocate  states  some 
enlightening  facts  in  this  connection: 

Acting  Governor  Wright,  of  the  Philippines, 
cables  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  charg¬ 
es  made  by  "The  Catholic  Times”  that  Pro¬ 
testant  teachers  are  interfering  with  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  pupils,  are  unfounded  in  every 
essential  particular;  it  is  untrue  that  nearly 
all  American  teachers  are  Protestant  preach¬ 
ers  and  proselyters.  There  are  only  a  few 
instances  of  persons  who  ever  were  preachers. 
Bryan,  the  head  of  the  normal  school,  was 
never  a  clergyman,  never  occupied  a  pulpit  in 
Manila  or  elsewhere.  There  are  two  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  teachers  in  the  normal  school  and 
five  in  the  Manila  city  schools,  and  native 
teachers  in  the  city  to  the  number  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  are  all  Catholic.  It  is  false 
that  the  teachers  of  the  normal  schools  arc 
proselyting,  and  that  the  school  graduates  only 
Protestants ;  it  is  an  exception  when  any  grad¬ 
uate  is  other  than  Catholic;  and  so  through 
the  whole  list  of  charges.  Three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  native  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  islands,  all  of  whom  are  Cath¬ 
olics.  There  is  no  discrimination  against 
Catholic  teachers.  Archbishop  Ireland  in¬ 
dorses  the  cablegram. 

The  New  Century  hardly  maintains 
its  usual  character  of  fairness  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  charge  without  chronicling 
its  disproval: 

Secretary  Root  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
complaints  that  the  public  school  system  in 
the  Philippines  was  largely  a  vast  enterprise 
of  propaganda  for  the  sects,  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  teaching  of  religion  was  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  Protestant  fanatics  in  the 
islands.  The  Secretary  at  once  took  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  the  case  and  ordered  acting  Governor 
Wright  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges,  and  forwarded  by  mail  the  set 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  whjch  embodies  the  charges. 

The  Standard  gives  a  natural  expla¬ 
nation  to  what  may  have  been  mislead¬ 
ing  appearances : 

After  centuries  of  misrule  and  superstitious 
teaching  by  the  Spanish  priests,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  there  has  been  awakened  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  a  religion  new  to  the  people  and  one 
which  is  professed  by  teachers  who  have  come 
across  the  ocean  to  bring  to  their  pupils  the 
principles  of  modern  learning,  and  especially 
when  these  teachers  represent  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the 
prevailing  religion  of  which  is  Protestant.  If 
we  can  keep  the  education  peace  among  relig¬ 
ions  at  home,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
do  so  in  our  new  territory  across  the  sea. 

In  which  connection  a  letter  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  the  New  York 


Sun  alike  does  credit  to  the  writer  and 
justice  to  the  government,  and  farther 
shows  the  loyalty  and  wisdom  of  the 
best  minds  among  American  Catholics : 

As  a  Catholic  and  a  priest,  I  would  wish 
to  assure  every  adherent  of  my  faith  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Church  need  fear  no 
intentional  injury  from  two  men  so  unim¬ 
peachable  in  their  integrity,  and  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  chivalrous  manliness,  as  are  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Elihu  Root.  In  the  first  place. 
Catholics  will  do  well  to  remember  that  our 
Government  is  confronted  with  a  grave  and 
delicate  transaction,  and  that  our  chief  ol’fi- 
cials  should  receive  our  loyal  sympathy  in  their 
elforts  for  a  happy  issue,  and  not  our  unen¬ 
lightened  and  precipitate  censure.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  these  few  truths: 

First. — An  administration  which  has  been 
signally  fair  and  benevolent  toward  the  Church 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  not  likely  to  re¬ 
verse  its  policy  in  the  Philippines.  Bishop 
Blenk  of  Porto  Rico — God  bless  him  for  it ! — 
has  borne  public  testimony  to  the  beneficent  re¬ 
sults  of  our  occupation  in  his  island.  The 
Christian  Filipinos  are  Catholics,  and  it  is  the 
extreme  of  improbability  that  they  will  ever 
be  anything  else.  The  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  knows  this,  and  recognizes  that  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  American  priests  will  be  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  efficacious  of  all  agencies  for 
Americanizing  the  Filipino  people.  Five  men 
like  Bishop  Blenk  would  thoroughly  achieve 
this  Americanization  before  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  term  expires.  Let  them  present  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  will  speedily  appear  how  entire¬ 
ly  the  Catholic  Church  can  depend  upon  the 
absolute  justice  of  the  American  people. 

A  final  truth  for  Catholics  to  remember  is 
that  a  certain  number  of  journals  which  claim 
to  be  Catholic  but  bring  discredit  and  shame 
on  our  religion,  are,  in  this  Philippine  mat¬ 
ter,  grievously  unsafe  guides,  because  of  their 
notorious  incompetence  and  outrageous  un¬ 
fairness.  A  few  weeks  ago  many  of  them 
printed  a  letter  charging  that  the  heads  of 
the  Philippine  educational  department  were 
ministers  and  bigots.  Investigation  showed 
that  nene  of  these  gentlemen  are  ministers, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  priests  who 
know  them,  they  are  not  bigots,  but  high- 
minded  and  unprejudiced  men.  Nevertheless, 
only  one  of  these  papers,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  retracted  the  false  statement:  and  to  the 
horror  of  every  truth-loving  Catholic,  the  last 
number  of  the  respectable  Catholic  World 
magazine  gives  editorial  countenance  to  the 
calumny. 

Now  as  to  our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens: 
they,  too,  should  be  magnanimous  and  toler¬ 
ant  in  the  matter.  They  should  not  imagine 
that  the  friars  are  removed  for  predomin¬ 
antly  moral  reasons ;  but  should  recognize  that 
their  deportation  is  over  and  above  all  else 
a  measure  of  State  policy  which  looks  toward 
the  obliteration  of  Spanish,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  American,  rule  in  the  Philippines. 

Finally,  if  the  Vatican  delays  the  pending 
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negotiations,  or  seeks  to  make  compromises  or 
suggest  conditions,  our  non-Catholic  brethren 
should  justly  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
face  the  Church  authorities,  and  be  patient. 
Church  and  Republic — God  bless  them  both! 
— ;were  meant  to  aid  one  another  and  they 
will  aid  one  another,  if  we  all  try  to  lay  aside 
that  acrimony  of  religious  controversy  which 
belongs  to  a  past  and  barbarous  age,  but  must 
never  be  permitted  to  curse  the  world  again. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
Union  Signal  is  highly  gratified  with 
the  action  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  convention  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  temperance.  Like  some 
others  who  think  upon  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  it  foresees  in  the  future  a  more 
excellent  way  of  dealing  with  this  im¬ 
portant  subject: 

It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  quarterly 
temperance  lessons  will  continue  to  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  International  Lesson  Series.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  believing  that  the  future  will  show  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  for  the  teaching  of  temperance  in 
the  Sunday  school.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  change 
would  be  wise  .  .  .  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Cork,  of  Philadelphia,  is,  to  our  minds, 
especially  worthy  of  consideration.  Instead  of 
scattering  the  four  lessons  during  the  twelve 
months,  why  not,  he  says,  have  them  consec¬ 
utively  and  end  up  the  month’s  course  with  a 
grand  pledge-taking  and  rally  day?  It  is  not 
total  abstinence  merely  that  the  quarterly  tem¬ 
perance  lessons  should  emphasize.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic  itself  cannot  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  Christian  temperance  teach¬ 
ing  of  to-day  .  .  .  The  Master  in  whose 
steps  we  prefer  to  follow  would,  every  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  admits,  have  us  abstain, 
for  our  own  and  our  brother’s  sake,  from  all 
that  can  intoxicate.  What  for  our  own  and 
our  brother’s  sake,  would  he  have  us  do  with 
respect  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  intoxi¬ 
cants? 

The  Sunday  School  Times  was  also 
gratified  with  the  action  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  this  subject: 

The  Denver  Convention  will  go  on  record 
as  silencing  for  all  time  the  baseless  attacks  of 
unknowing  ones  concerning  the  International 
Convention’s  attitude  toward  temperance. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  great  aud¬ 
ience  hall  thrilled  with  responsive  enthusiasm 
as  Dr.  John  Potts,  Chairman  of  the  lesson 
Committee,  thundered  forth  his  denunciation 
of  the  unfair  assaults  upon  the  Committee. 
“The  grandest  temperance  organization  on  the 
top  of  the  earth  is  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
activities  connected  with  the  Sunday  school, 

.  .  .  Every  Sunday  school  in  the  world  is 


true  to  the  principles  of  temperance  and  total 
abstinence.”  The  roar  of  applause  that  burst 
from  the  Convention  will  be  heard  round  the 
world.  Even  if  at  some  future  time  the  tru» 
friends  of  total  abstinence  believe  that  it  can 
be  taught  more  effectively  in  the  Sunday  school 
without  the  interrupting  quarterly  temperance 
lessons  than  with  them,  no  man  can  ever  again 
question  the  motives  or  the  convictions  of  the 
organized  Sunday  school  workers  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  as  to  temperance. 

With  regard  to  an  advanced  course 
for  adult  scholars  this  paper  appears  to 
range  itself  with  the  Convention: 

“Advanced  teaching,  not  advanced  lessons,” 
was  the  clarion  call  that  went  up  from  the 
delegate-representatives  of  over  twenty  million 
Sunday  school  workers  assembled  at  Denver 
in  the  Tenth  International  Sunday  school  Con¬ 
vention.  “I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
odus  at  a  certain  age  from  the  Sunday  school 
is  because  the  lessons  are  not  difficult  enough,” 
was  the  canny  comment  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Lesson  Committee  .  .  .  And  so  the 
mature  thoughtful  conviction  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  workers  of  the  world,  as 
expressed  at  Denver,  is  that  the  pos¬ 
itive  gain  and  the  yet  unsounded  possibilities 
of  the  Uniform  Lesson  System  are  such  as  to 
imperatively  demand  its  continuance  for  the 
present  .  .  .  The  pressing  need  of  better 
teaching,  graded  teaching,  advanced  teaching 
— call  it  what  you  will, — was  ever  present, 
and  urged  by  radicals  and  conservatives  alike. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  went  home  fired 
with  a  new  zeal  to  exalt  the  teaching  work 
of  the  church  as  it  has  never  yet  been  exalted. 
Teacher-training  as  a  distinct,  organized  form 
of  Sunday  school  work  has  come  into  vigor¬ 
ous  existence,  and  the  beginning  is  only  yet 
seen  .  .  .  The  ideal  lesson  system  is  not 
going  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  Sunday 
school.  The  ideal  teaching  force  alone  will 
solve  all  questions  and  clear  the  path  of  all 
difficulties. 

The  Congregationalist,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  the  Convention  “disappoint- 
ing”: 

The  convention  did  not  seem  to  know  its 
own  mind.  It  discussed  the  report  of  its  les¬ 
son  committee  for  an  entire  morning  session, 
and  then  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  re¬ 
port.  But  immediately  it  reconsidered  its  ac¬ 
tion  ...  By  electing  a  committee  for  six 
years,  binding  it  by  the  instruction  that  “one 
uniform  lesson  for  all  grades  of  the  Sunday 
school  shall  be  selected  by  the  lesson  commit¬ 
tee,  as  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
past  five  lesson  committees,”  this  International 
Association  has  postponed  any  advance,  as  far 
as  its  leadership  is  concerned,  till  the  year 
toil. 

The  uniform  lesson  is  itself  optional,  and 
always  has  been.  No  convention  has  had  any 
authority  to  impose  it  on  any  denomination 
or  any  Sunday  school  ...  It  has  been  a 
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great  force  in  promoting  popular  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come 
the  best  available  means  of  leading  a  great 
multitude  of  children  and  youth  in  that  study. 

But  the  uniform  lesson  for  all  classes  is  of 
necessity  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  it  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Sunday  School  Times,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  latter  that  “ad¬ 
vanced  teaching”  alone  is  needed  to 
adapt  the  uniform  lesson  to  the  needs 
of  all  grades  of  students.  The  uniform 
lesson,  says  The  Congregationalist, 
makes  inadequate  provision  for  introduc¬ 
ing  beginners  to  an  orderly  knowledge  of 
revealed  truth,  and  it  leaves  unexplored  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  Bible,  parts  which  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  maturer  students. 

It  is  this  inadequate  presentation  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  indeed  which  gives 
ground  for  the  severest  indictment  of 
the  present  system.  After  thirty  years 
of  the  uniform  lessons  we  have  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  people  who  are  less 
familiar  with  the  Bible  as  a  whole  than 
any  generation  since  the  rise  of  Bible 
societies  brought  the  price  of  Bibles  so 
low  as  to  make  it  p>ossible  for  every 
body  to  own  one.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools  as  a  reason  for 
this  lamentable  condition  of  things,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  view  of  that  exclu¬ 
sion  the  Lesson  Committee  is  all  the 
more  bound  to  provide  a  system  by  which 
the  Sunday  School  shall  make  good  the 
loss.  This  it  distinctly  did,  recommend¬ 
ing  an  advanced  series  of  lessons  for 
adults  which  should  open  up  the  “un¬ 
explored  parts”  of  the  Bible  and  should 
also  present  it  to  the  student  as  a  whole. 
The  Convention  did  not  act  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  The  Con¬ 
gregationalist  : 

It  was  managed  mainly  by  elderly  men. 
Hardly  a  speaker  under  fifty  ye^rs  of  age  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform.  Many  of  the  chair¬ 
men  of  state  executive  committees  are  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  service.  Few  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussions  could  have  been  in  the 
schools  or  higher  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There  was  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  the  men  Whose  writ¬ 
ings  have  made  the  Bible  a  new  book  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  One  looked  in  vain  for  men  of 
the  type  of  Frank  Sanders  or  Rush  Rhees  or 
Richard  Moulton  or  Shailer  Mathews  or  Ern¬ 
est  Burton.  Eloquent  addresses  were  made 


by  noble,  earnest  Christian  leaders,  but  few  of 
these  addresses  registered  any  progress  in  Bi¬ 
ble  study  or  bear  any  m^rks  which  indicate 
that  they  might  not  have  been  made  twenty 
years  ago.  Without  some  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  present  generation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  leaders  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association  must  become  increasingly  decad¬ 
ent. 

The  Interior,  which  was  represented 
at  the  Convention  by  one  of  its  younger 
editors,  and  which  devoted  three  full 
pages  to  his  report,  gives  another  rea¬ 
son  for  disappointment  in  the  action  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  new  Lesson  Committee. 
Nine  of  the  former  members  were  con¬ 
tinued,  six  new  ones  were  elected,  all 
good  men,  but  not  all  better  men  than 
some  who  were  not  re-elected: 

Professor  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  whose  record  for  service  is  es¬ 
pecially  long  and  admirable,  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  mem¬ 
ber,  when  in  all  fairness  the  place  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  Northern  Baptists. 
They  have  held  two  seats  hitherto  only  because 
of  the  personal  eminence  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  who 
really  belonged  to  all  of  the  denominations, 
and  now  that  both  of  their  chairs  became  va¬ 
cant  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  elect  only  one  representative  of  that 
communion.  The  other  unwarranted  change 
was  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dunning,  of  Boston, 
the  editor  of  the  Congregationalist.  He  was 
sacrificed  to  the  clamor  of  certain  radicals  on 
the  temperance  lesson  question,  because  he 
was  understood  to  be  opposed  personally  to 
their  cherished  plan  for  teaching  temperance. 
Yet  Dr.  Dunning  w'as  as  willing  to  be  obedient 
to  the  instructions  of  the  convention  as  any 
of  his  colleagues,  and  neither  that  nor  the 
charge  that  he  was  a  higher  critic,  which  was 
also  worked  against  him,  should  have  deprived 
the  committee  of  his  experienced  and  intelli¬ 
gent  services. 

The  second  charge  against  Dr.  Dun¬ 
ning  hardly  bears  out  The  Interior’s  con¬ 
viction  that 

the  delegates  to  the  convention,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  own  conservatism,  manifested 
the  utmost  confidence  in  leaders  who  are  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  impulses  of  advancement. 

In  fact  The  Interior  deems  this  to  have 
been  an  epoch  making  Convention — in 
a  general  rather  than  any  particular  way : 

It  is  certain  that  men  to  whom  the  Sunday 
school  is  the  dearest  concern  of  life  came  away 
from  Denver  last  week  persuaded  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  convention  of  1902,  just  concluded 
there,  would  descend  in  American  church  his¬ 
tory  marking  an  epoch  quite  as  distinct  as  the 
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famous  convention  in  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
when  the  uniform  system  of  lessons  was 
adopted  and  the  modern  era  of  Sunday  school 
expansion  was  by  that  mighty  act  of  religious 
statesmanship  inaugurated  ...  Yet  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  any  to  have  named 
one  particular  action  of  the  great  body  upon 
which  that  expectancy  was  founded.  No  def¬ 
inite  piece  of  large  constructive  legislation  was 
accomplished ;  no  distinctive  measure  passed 
at  all  comparable  to  the  adoption  of  the  inter¬ 
national  lessons  for  which  the  Indianapolis 
convention  is  always  remembered.  In  truth 


upon  one  or  two  propositions  which  seemed  to 
many  to  embody  next  steps  in  the  advancement 
of  the  Sunday  school  as  an  institution^  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  delegates  was  disappointijjg.  .  . 
But  with  all  this  there  could  be  felt  in  the 
convention  the  thrill  of  a  widening  view  of 
the  mission  of  the  Bible  schools  of  the  church 
and  of  a  deepening  determination  that  more 
of  that  mission  .should  be  fulfilled  .  .  . 
And  if  this  mighty  meeting  does  indeed  date 
a  new  Sunday  school  era,  it  will  be  an  era  of 
perfected  method  and  more  definite  work. 
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From  Wiesbaden 

My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton : 

Let  me  write  you  p>ersonally  from  this 
German  Saratoga.  It  is  a  joy  to  live  in 
such  sunshine  and  to  mingle  with  such 
a  nice,  orderly  and  cheerful  crowd  as 
throngs  the  Wilhelmstrasse  this  morn¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  at¬ 
tend  the  splendid  service  in  the  Prince’s 
church  and  then  to  join  my  children  in 
the  quiet  Anglican  service  which  is  more 
familiar.  It  was  too  late  to  hear  tht 
sermon  in  the  great  “kirche,”  but  I  found 
an  immense  audience  reverently  stand¬ 
ing  under  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  glorious 
nave  with  marble  saints  and  Apostles 
filling  the  chancel,  while  a  decorously 
clad  doctor  of  divinity  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  then  gave 
the  benediction.  There  was  no  collec¬ 
tion,  such  as  disturbs  the  quiet  and  mars 
the  solemnity  of  the  Dutch  churches, 
and  the  quiet  reverence,  the  sober  still¬ 
ness  of  the  great  mass  of  people  on 
whom  the  lights  of  windows  and  walls 
softly  blended  fell  with  a  singularly 
pleasing  and  fitting  effect,  produced  an 
impression  of  proper  worship  which  I 
shall  carry  with  me  as  a  token  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  and  universal  truth.  It  was 
rather  a  contrast  to  join  in  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  rendering  of  the  intoned  ritual 
in  which  the  prayers  were  sadly  jum¬ 
bled  and  King  and  Kaiser  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  ran  over  each  other  as 
in  a  race  for  the  throne.  What  went  for 
a  sermon  was  not  up  to  our  standard 


at  Bloomfield  and  seemed  to  invite  jVdg- 
ment  of  painful  platitude.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  Christ  with 
great  power  in  Rome  and  a  Waldensian 
feebly  reading  a  list  of  the  errors  of 
Romanism  from  what  should  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  pulpit  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
For  only  two  days  ago  it  befel  us  to 
sp>end  two  hours  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne,  and  then  to  be  called  back  by 
the  ringing  of  the  angelus  from  the 
great  bell  to  find  an  audience  in  one 
of  the  chapels  larger  than  would  fih 
the  Brick  Church,  and  overflowing  into 
the  great  aisles,  to  which  a  splendid  look¬ 
ing  man  preached  with  elocution  like  Ca- 
pel’s  and  fire  that  flamed  over  the  crowd, 
moving  many  around  me  to  tears  and 
fixing  the  entire  mass  like  one  person¬ 
ality  in  the  most  absorbed  attention. 
When  you  join  the  volcanic  eloquence 
of  our  greatest  Protestant  preachers  to 
the  splendor  of  a  vesper  song  in  such 
a  majesty  as  that  pearl  and  prince  of 
churches  on  the  Rhine,  it  seems  prepos¬ 
terous  to  fall  back  on  platitude  and  pro¬ 
saic  environment,  to  compete  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  men  and  in  vindication  ol 
the  truth.  If  the  Dutch  Protestants  in¬ 
stead  of  building  their  awful  bams  in¬ 
side  of  their  whitewashed  Cathedrals, 
which  are  too  big  and  too  fine  for  them, 
would  use  them  fittingly  decorated  as 
their  German  brethren  do,  it  seems  *to 
me  that  it  would  be  better  for  Holland 
and  more  worthy  of  the  religion  and 
the  Master  which  both  profess.  Our 
chaplains,  too,  should  be  men  of  might. 
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Somebody  has  said  that  outside  of  the 
four  great  missions  to  the  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  our  embassies  are  filled  by  broken 
down  politicians.  It  is  not  so  now,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past. 
But  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  any 
sort  of  good  man  may  do  to  preach  to 
his  countrymen  on  their  travels.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  sort  of  man  is  needed 
in  such  a  place.  If  we  cannot  make  an 
impression  of  zeal,  power  and  discre¬ 
tion  worthy  of  our  culture  and  genius, 
let  us  not  try ;  for  travesty  is  more  than 
dishonor. 

You  do  not  need,  my  good  friend, 
to  be  told  how  to  enjoy  or  to  appreciate 
the  Rhine.  But  because  I  once  came 
down  stream  hy  rail  on  one  side,  and 
felt  disappointment,  I  beg  publicly  to 
confess  my  error  and  express  the  un¬ 
measured  delight  of  myself  and  my  child¬ 
ren  in  the  up  stream  journey  by  boat 
from  Cologne  to  Biebrich — the  port  of 
Wiesbaden.  It  was  a  grand  climateric. 
beginning  gently  at  the  Drachenfels  and 
going  over  and  up  to  the  splendors  of 
the  great  castles  of  Marksberg,  Marien- 
berg,  Rheinstein  and  Rheinfels  (where 
the  gallant  prince,  Charles  Frederick, 
lies  in  a  “glorious  high  mountain”)  and 
then  suddenly  widening  out  in  the  great 
beauties  of  the  Rheingau,  which  fall  orr 
one  with  the  evening  glow,  like  a  ben¬ 
ediction. 

Let  me  say,  in  a  word  to  you  and  all 
our  good  friends  among  The  Evangelist 
family,  that  we  are  good  travelers,  even 
if  some  souls  call  it  green  to  admire  and 
enjoy  everything.  For  we  have,  so  far, 
left  every  place  of  stay  with  real  regret. 
We  find  it  good  to  be  here.  We  fell 
in  love  with  old  Holland,  we  could  have 
spent  all  our  vacation  in  Belgium,  we 
wished  to  pitch  our  tents  by  the  temple 
of  Cologne,  we  sighed  for  a  cottage  on 
the  cliffs  by  one  of  the  mins  of  the 
Rhine.  And  now  that  we  are  under  the 
woods  of  Neroberg  on  the  one  side 
and  the  ruined  Sonnenberg  on  the  other, 
with  the  best  of  hotels  and  the  brightest 
of  beautiful  cities  all  over  and  around 
us,  we  are  in  the  usual  strait,  because 
Switzerland  is  beckoning  us  onward. 
Our  Americans  were  before  us  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  national  day  in  the  Cur-park 


here,  just  before  we  arrived.  But  tht^ 
great  colony  from  all  the  nations  joined 
heartily  in  it.  The  fireworks  fell  into 
the  illuminated  lake  and  an  extra  wiiVi- 
tary  band  played  for  us.  What  a  joy  it 
is  to  be  friends  with  all  the  world !  May 
we  merit  their  love  also! 

Ever  yours, 

R.  A.  S. 


July  6,  1902. 


Earth’s  Darkest  Hour  and 
Brightest  Light 

Dear  Evangelist: 

You,  having  the  work  of  Missions  so 
fully  in  hand,  will  welcome  a  brief  study 
of  the  scene  in  Number  xiv.,  where 
one  of  the  darkest  hours  for  the  hope 
of  the  world’s  salvation  was  met  by  one 
of  the  brightest  assurances  of  it,  to  be 
found  in  human  speech. 

The  children  of  Israel — “the  Church 
in  the  Wilderness” — were  a  few  months 
out  of  Egv’pt.  The  twelve  notable  men 
who  had  been  delegated  to  survey  the 
“promised  land”  to  which  the  hosts  were 
going,  had  got  back  from  their  forty 
days’  espying  and  ten  of  them  agreed 
that  the  land  was  good  enough  but,  in 
dismal  cowardice,  they  said,  the  inhab¬ 
itants!  ah!  they  were  giants;  and  the 
valorous  ten  humbly  counted  themselves 
“but  as  grasshoppers”  beside  them. 
They  so  told  their  scare-filled  story  that 
“the  whole  congregation”  sank  into  a 
clamorous  panic. 

Two  of  the  twelve  faced  the  uproar, 
and  “Caleb  stilled  the  people”  long 
enough  to  cry  out,  “We  are  able  to  over¬ 
come  it.  Let  us  up  at  once  and  possess 
it.” 

The  ten  faint  hearts  disputed  him  and 
the  people  began  their  old  murmur 
against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  “better  we 
had  staid  in  Egypt” ;  and  they  began 
looking  about  for  a  leader  to  take  them 
back  there.  Joshua  now  tried  his  hand 
with  them,  and  with  rent  garments,  and 
speech  no  doubt  to  match,  charged  upon 
the  people,  not  to  rebel,  but  to  “go  up.” 
“Stone  them  with  stones.”  was  the  reply. 
“All  the  people  bade”  do  it.  The  Lord 
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then  appeared,  ready  to  “smite  and  dis¬ 
inherit  them.”  Moses  pleads  long  and 
sums  his  cry  in  “Pardon,  I  beseech 
thee — The  Lord  said  “I  have  par¬ 
doned — Then  comes  the  magnificent 
declaration — “But  as  truly  as  1  live,  all 
the  earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.” 

What  a  burst  of  light  upon  the  awful 
darkness!  All  the  living  witnesses,  the 
true  Church  of  God  had  upon  earth 
those  tivo  men.  All  the  souls  living  that 
knew  God  are  in  furious  rebellion  and 
looking  for  stones  to  destroy  those 
two. 

Has  earth  ever  seen  a  darker  day,  a 
more  hopeless  hour?  But  can  human 
language  give  a  sentence  of  intenser 
brightness  than  this,  with  God’s  exist¬ 
ence  put  as  a  pledge  upon  it — “As  I  live, 
all  the  earth  shall  he  tilled — ivith  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.”  Eight  persons  were 
in  the  ark  when  all  the  race  sank  in  the 
flood.  Here  tzvo  only  were  outside  the 
rank  rebellion  against  God.  Has  a  dark¬ 
er  fear  for  the  hope  of  earth’s  salvation 
been  known  in  man’s  career  ? 

Has  a  more  total  assurance,  with  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  existence  as  a  pledge,  ever  been 
given  to  the  race  ?  Ever  a  darker  hour ; 
ever  a  brighter  light,  in  the  same  hour 
known  upon  earth? 

Missions  a  failure !  This  world’s  re¬ 
demption  doubtful  ?  Ah !  look  at  the 
scene  in  Kadesh  and  listen  to  its  assur¬ 
ance  of  infinite  compassion  for  man. 

Lyman  Whiting. 
SUNNYBANK  MaNSE, 

East  Charlemont,  Mass. 

Winona  Letter 

Dear  Evangelist ; — 

It  was  after  the  Master  had  spent  all 
night  in  prayer  that  he  preached  that 
incomparable  discourse  known  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  chose  his 
twelve  apostles.  Greater  things  need  to 
be  attempted  for  the  Master’s  cause  in 
our  day,  perhaps  never  greater.  We 
know  that  last  year  pastors  and  mem¬ 


bers  of  their  flocks  went  back  to  their 
homes  refreshed  in  body  and  mind  to 
attempt  greater  things  than  they  had 
before  planned.  We  are  sure  they  will 
return,  if  possible,  and  we  wish  they 
might  bring  others  with  them.  Many 
other  pastors  would  come  if  they  had 
the  means.  If  individuals  or  churches 
will  remedy  this  deficiency  they  will 
make  a  good  investment  of  the  Lord’s 
money. 

At  Winona  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  religious  and  the  secular  is 
obliteratid.  If  Dr.  Coulter  takes  his 
biological  clan  out  bug  hunting  we  feel 
sure  that  they  will  find  themselves  envel¬ 
oped  in  that  spiritual  atmosphere  which 
emanates  from  an  intelligently  devout 
man.  And  when  Prof.  Robertson  lec¬ 
tures  of  William  McKinley  he  preaches 
powerful  sermons  on  domestic  life  and 
the  value  of  Christianity.  Dr.  R.  S. 
McArthur  lectured  Thursday  on  the 
Huguenots.  His  lecture  was  the  result 
of  years  of  toil.  It  was  full  of  thought 
and  was  delivered  with  the  fervor  that 
characterizes  the  great  New  York  di¬ 
vine’s  pulpit  utterances.  He  speaks 
again  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
All  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  will  re¬ 
turn  and  speak  again  during  the  Bible 
Conference. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Stucker,  Ph.  D.,  is  deliv¬ 
ering  a  series  of  four  discourses  on 
Witnessing  for  Christ.  He  emphasizes 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  necessity 
of  all  who  would  give  testimony  being 
clothed  with  the  Spirit.  He  is  clear  in 
his  thinking,  striking  in  his  illustrations, 
and  forceful  in  his  presentation  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  Bible  School  considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  given  this  w'eek  to  the  injury 
done  the  intellect  by  sin.  We  cannot 
forbear  incorporating  a  short  extract 
from  a  private  letter  written  President 
Leavitt  by  the  distinguished  psychol¬ 
ogist  Thomas  Jay  Hudson,  LL.D.,  on 
this  subject:  “There  is  nothing  so  dan¬ 
gerous  to  man’s  reason  as  error  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  and  avoided  as  one  would 
fear  and  avoid  a  pestilence.  Sin  im¬ 
pairs  man’s  faculties  for  the  same  rer.- 
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son.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  divine 
truth.  We  all  ‘love  truth’  or  think  we 
do.  But  few  reflect  or  realize  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  that  lurks  in  untruth.  It 
leads  to  mental  imbecility  or  insanity  just 
in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  is  held.” 

J.  A.  Leavitt,  D.D. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  July  i8,  1902. 

A  Sad  Home 

Clara  Field 

The  Fresh  Air  Work  is  so  interesting 
and  absorbing  just  now  that  it  seems 
almost  as  though  everything  else  must 
give  way  to  it.  But,  alas !  the  needs  of 
our  neighborhood  never  cease,  and  there 
are  many  weary  mothers  and  sad  old 
people  who  cannot  get  away  from  their 
crowded  homes.  Therefore  we  all  re¬ 
joiced  last  week  in  the  contribution  spe¬ 
cially  designated  “for  use  in  the  tene¬ 
ment  homes  during  the  hot  weather.” 
The  doctors  have  begun  their  summer 
rounds  of  inspection;  one  nurse  is  on 
hand  to  respond  to  their  calls,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  new 
cases  of  illness  and  destitution. 

At  present  our  sympathies  are  much 
engaged  with  one  of  our  old  cases  for 
which  we  need  a  little  special  assistance. 
For  years  we  have  watched  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  brave  little  mother  and  the 
delicate  children  and  helped  them  over 
hard  places.  A  \vorthless  father  is,  as 
so  often,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misery. 
Lazy  and  shiftless,  he  has  never  done 
much  for  the  support  of  the  family  and 
in  the  last  year  has  grown  abusive,  re¬ 
sorting  to  blows  and  to  such  indecent 
language  to  his  children  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  him  with  them.  I'lit 
only  escape  was  for  the  poor  wife  to 
enter  a  complaint,  have  him  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Island.  During 
his  absence  we  have  moved  the  family 
to  a  new  neighborhood,  hoping  he  may 
not  find  them  on  his  return.  Now  the 
great  question  is  how  to  keep  the  little 
home  going,  simple  as  it  is.  Mrs.  O.  is 
deaf  and  cannot  get  outside  work,  but 
has  taken  the  care  of  a  baby  from  the 
Foundling  Asylum  for  which  she  is  paid 
$TO  a  month. 


The  eldest  daughter,  a  very  delicate 
girl  of  sixteen,  gets  $3.00  a  week  when 
able  to  work  full  time,  but  is  so  often 
“laid  off”  by  illness  that  she  rarely  gets 
more  than  $2.00,  and  she  would  have 
broken  down  entirely  long  ago  if  w’e 
had  not  frequently  sent  her  off  to  the 
country  for  rest  and  change.  There  are 
three  younger  children,  beside  the  baby 
boarder,  and  of  course  they  cannot  live 
on  the  little  sums  thus  earned.  We 
can  see  no  way  out  but  to  pay  their  rent 
for  a  year  until  thirteen  year  old  Jennie 
can  go  to  work  and  earn  it.  Who  will 
help  us  in  this?  The  rent  is  only  $9.00 
a  month,  and  surely  there  are  mothers 
and  fathers,  who,  thinking  of  their  own 
tenderly  guarded  daughters,  will  gladly 
help  these  frail  girls  and  their  struggling 
mother,  all  ready  and  anxious  to  do,  up 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  strength. 
The  King's  Daughters’  Settlement, 
48  Henry  Street. 

The  Confederacy  and  the 
Transvaal 

Dear  Evangelist: 

In  November,  1901,  Charles  Francis 
Adams  addressed  aii  antiquarian  society 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Mr, 
.\dams  spoke  of  the  days  just  before 
Appomattox,  how  Wise  and  other  con¬ 
federate  leaders  urged  that  the  troops 
be  not  surrendered,  but  disbanded  to 
carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  which  in 
time  they  thought  would  wear  out  the 
North.  Lee's  reply  was,  “It  would  ruin 
the  country,  South  and  North.  It  would 
be  inhuman  and  unchristian.  W’e  are 
fairly  beaten  and  ought  to  surrender.” 
So  he  did  surrender.  Recent  addresses 
to  Transvaal  burghers  contain  many  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  thoughts,  and  it  is  known 
that  copies  of  Mr.  Adams’s  speech  were 
in  the  hands  of  officials  in  South  Africa 
and  may  have  influenced  the  giving  up 
of  useless  guerilla  warfare.  So  that  an¬ 
other  parallelism  between  our  Civil  war 
and  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  has  been 
shown.  In  both,  treatment  of  negroes 
was  the  origin  of  the  ill  feeling  between 
the  combatants,  but  the  actual  warfare 
began  by  an  attack  on  whites,  the  firing 
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on  Sumter  and  the  invasion  of  Natal. 
An  unauthorized  raid  preceded  each  war, 
the  John  Brown  and  the  Jameson  raid. 
The  terms  of  peace  have  been  similar. 
While  independence  has  been  refused  to 
Southron  and  Boer  alike,  and  disfran¬ 
chisement  through  a  reconstruction  pe¬ 
riod  insisted  on,  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  promised  the  South  Afri¬ 
cans  and  is  enjoyed  by  ex-confederates. 

Northern  help  has  been  freely  given  to 
Southern  education,  and  the  English 
government  has  generously  supported 


schools  in  the  concentration  camps,  sup¬ 
plying  both  teachers  and  text  books.  A 
Vermont  lady,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  has  been  superintendent  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  concentration  camps,  and 
mothers  and  children  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  schools. 

Lee’s  men  were  told  to  take  their 
horses  and  go  to  plowing.  The  English 
have  voted  millions  of  dollars  to  re-stock 
Boer  farms. 

E.  T.  B. 


A  Group  of  Pleasant  Friends 


The  charm  of  biography  is  the  sense 
it  brings  of  companionship  with  people 
whose  companionship  it  were  good  to 
enjoy.  In  an  especial  sense  is  this  true 
of  literary  biography.  Even  at  this  late 
day,  when  every  school  boy  can  write 
and  the  construction  of  a  novel  is  no 
longer  an  occult  art,  there  is  a  certain 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  the  successful 
novelist,  or  the  writer  of  a  past  gener¬ 
ation  whose  books  are  still  read  or  at 
least  whose  name  is  still  remembered. 
For  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  facil¬ 
ity  in  writing,  the  coyness  of  publishers 
and  the  unaccountable  predilections  of 
the  public,  who  will  buy  one  book  by  the 
hundred  thousand  while  leaving  the  first 
edition  of  another,  to  the  writer  equally 
worthy  of  fame  and  fortune,  to  grow 
yellow  on  the  shelves,  still  hedges  the 
writer’s  craft  with  mystery ;  so  that  the 
biography  of  the  writer  who  ‘‘has  ar¬ 
rived,”  who  has  succeeded  in  achieving 
fame  and  some  degree  of  fortune,  is  all 
the  more  interesting  in  this  day  because, 
knowing  by  experience  something  of  the 
difficulties  of  success,  we  are  all  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  he  did  it,  eager  to  see 
the  wheels  go  round  by  means  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  striking  twelve. 

William  Black^  was  one  of  these  suc¬ 
cessful  men.  Though  he  did  not  leap 
into  prominence  with  the  celerity  of 
some  of  our  present  day  novelists, 
though  his  popularity  w^as  earned  by 

<  Wii.Li'M  Black.  .Vovelist.  A  Biography.  By  Sir 
Wemyss  (&cid.  New  Vork  and  London.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1902.  Pp.  ix.,  353.  $2.25  net. 


more  than  one  conscientious  and  pains¬ 
taking  effort  before  he  reached  the  power 
to  write  a  really  successful  book,  yet 
fame  was  not  slow  in  coming  to  him, 
for  a  long  succession  of  years  he  stood 
among  the  few  most  noted  novelists  of 
his  time,  and  even  after  the  time  had 
changed,  and  the  younger  generation 
was  asking  for  a  more  modern  fashion 
in  novels,  he  still  held  his  large  con¬ 
stituency  of  readers,  and  kept  his  rep¬ 
utation  to  the  end.  The  volume  which 
should  tell  how  he  did  this,  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  was,  and  by  what  meth¬ 
ods  he  worked,  would  be  sure  of  many 
readers. 

The  reader  will  not  have  gone  far  in 
the  book,  however,  before  finding  him¬ 
self  captured  by  the  charm  of  the  man 
himself  so  that  his  achievements  and  his 
methods  of  w'ork  become  important 
chiefly  as  revealing  more  of  the  man. 
For  William  Black  was  a  man  who 
made  many  friends  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  personality,  and  his  biographei 
and  life  long  friend  has  found  the  secret 
of  showing  him  to  the  public  very  much 
as  he  showed  himself  to  his  friends. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  less  difficult  be¬ 
cause  Black,  with  all  his  gift  for  making 
friends,  was  an  exceedingly  reticent 
man,  having  inherited  from  his  Scottish 
forbears  the  historic  Scottish  reserve — 
a  quality  which  his  early  training  tend¬ 
ed  to  emphasize.  As  he  was  never  giv¬ 
en  to  self  revelation,  so  the  letters  which 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid  publishes  from  his 
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pen  are  not  of  a  kind  to  reveal  his  in¬ 
ner  mind,  and  it  is  simply  because  with 
all  his  reserve  his  friends  knew  him  well 
and  loved  him  much  by  the  compelling 
force  of  his  personality,  that  his  bio¬ 
grapher  has  been  able  to  make  that  per¬ 
sonality  so  evident  in  the  pages  of  this 
book. 

Black’s  early  history  was  not  one  of 
bitter  struggle,  like  that  of  many  famous 
writers.  The  son  of  Highland  parents, 
of  a  father  whose  business  in  Glasgow 
never  made  him  rich,  but  who  “was  one 
of  those  fortunate  men  who  can  enjoy 
life  on  very  humble  means,”  of  a  mo¬ 
ther  whose  Scottish  thrift  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  seeing  that  all  her  children  were 
taught  French,  in  case  Napoleon  should 
become  master  of  Great  Britain,  and  who 
saw  to  it  that  the  rest  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  match.  Black  was  as  well 
equipped  mentally  and  morally  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  boy  to  be  when  at  four¬ 
teen  he  was  thrown  more  or  less  on  his 
own .  resources  by  his  father’s  death. 
William  had  hoped  to  be  an  artist,  but  at 
sixteen  he  discovered  his  true  calling  and 
began  to  write,  literary  criticism  being 
his  chosen  field  and  the  Glasgow  daily 
papers  his  medium  for  reaching  the  putn 
lie.  To  that  press  he  also  contributed 
poetry,  and  poetry  he  continued  to  write 
till  the  end.  But  he  was  not  long  in 
finding  his  true  literary  work.  At  twen¬ 
ty-two  he  had  published  his  first  novel 
— ^James  Merle,  now  unknown.  At  thir¬ 
ty  he  had  dazzled  the  reading  world  with 
A  Daughter  of  Heth,  and  from  that 
day  his  fame  and  fortune  were  secure. 
His  early  sorrows,  in  the  death  of  his 
young  wife,  after  thirteen  months  of 
happy  marriage,  and  of  his  son,  five 
years  later,  deepened  and  enriched  his 
nature,  making  him  all  the  more  capable 
of  happiness  in  the  later  wedded  life,  as 
well  as  all  the  more  fit  to  appeal  to  that 
which  was  deepest  and  best  in  his  read¬ 
ers.  His  life  thenceforth  was  all  suc¬ 
cess,  all  happiness,  but  for  the  fragile 
constitution  and  the  growing  infirmities 
which  too  early,  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year,  brought  his  life  and  his  work  to 
a  close.  The  record  is  of  a  man  of  fine 
powers,  used  always  for  worthy  ends,  a 
man  of  deep  religious  nature,  endowed 


with  the  gift  of  winning  love,  and  of 
holding  it  as  a  permanent  possession 
when  won. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  pow¬ 
er  both  of  George  Eliot’s  novels  and  ot 
her  personality.  It  seems  strange  to 
think  that  the  generation  which  read 
Scenes  in  Clerical  Life  and  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  and  Romola  and  Middle- 
march,  as  they  came  from  the  press, 
should  live  to  hear  it  called  in  question 
that  this  writer  was  a  woman  of  genius 
and  her  books  worthy  of  immortality, 
but  so  it  appears  to  be.  Doubtless  George 
Eliot  can  afford  the  sort  of  neglect  which 
she  may  be  called  to  share  with  Scott 
and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  doubt¬ 
less  her  works  will  go  on  selling  by  the 
thousand  in  many  different  editions  just 
as  theirs  do.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  that 
her  biography  should  be  rewritten®  by 
so  important  and  competent  a  critic  as 
Leslie  Stephen.  It  is  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Men  of  Letters  series,  as  is  the  Life 
of  William  Hazlitt®  which  appears  with 
it,  and  it  surely  has  its  office  to  perform 
in  putting  George  Eliot  in  her  true 
place  as  a  writer.  Her  biographer  rec¬ 
ognizes  her  faults,  and  is  clear  sighted 
as  to  the  influence  of  Lewes  upon  her 
work,  but  he  recognizes  also  her  emi¬ 
nent  ability,  her  fine  moral  qualities,  her 
wide  intellectual  culture,  and  “the  com¬ 
bination  of  an  exquisitely  sympathetic 
and  loving  nature  with  a  large  and  tol¬ 
erant  intellect,”  with  the  logical  subtlety, 
the  sense  of  humor,  the  powerful  because 
always  controlled  pathos  which  make 
her  work  truly  great  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
deniable  defects. 

George  Eliot  began  and  ended  her  lit¬ 
erary  life  as  an  essayist,  and  it  was  as 
an  essayist  that  Hazlitt  made  his  liter¬ 
ary  reputation.  He  came  of  a  bookish 
race,  his  father  being  a  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister  of  ability  to  whom  was  once  offered 
the  presidency  of  a  college  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  and  first  in  what  his 
grandson  in  two  volumes  calls  “Four 
Generations  of  a  Literary  Family.”  To 

2  Gkorgb  Eliot.  Bv  Leslie  Stephen.  English  Men  of 
Letters.  Pdtted  by  John  Morley.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  190*.  Pp.  ao6.  75  cents  net. 

3  William  Hazlitt.  By  Augustine  Birrell.  The  Same. 

p.  244.  75  cents  net. 
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the  present  generation  the  family  is  best 
known  through  William  Hazlitt’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  Charles  Lamb.  Yet  Mr.  Bir- 
rell  is  entirely  right  in  speaking  of 
Hazlitt’s  genius,  which  speaks  for  itself 
in  many  a  glowing  page  which  proclaim 
him  a  great  miscellaneous  writer  and  a 
masterly  and  masterful  critic.  Of  Haz¬ 
litt’s  character  his  biographer  speaks 
with  less  certitude.  It  did  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  bear  Ben  Jonson’s  test  of  a  good 
life;  he  was  irritable,  prejudicial,  pas¬ 
sionate,  “a  man  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  contending  passions  and  life  long 
prejudices”  yet  not  without  his  virtues 
— as  who  indeed  is?  Mr.  Birrell  has 
made  of  his  subject  a  delightfully  read¬ 
able  book. 

New  Publications 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. — Outline  Stud¬ 
ies,  William  G.  Moorehead.  $1.20. ;  A  Short 
History  of  The  Christian  Church,  Prof.  J. 
W.  Moncrief.  $1.50. 

Funk  aijd  Wagnall  Company _ Jewish  Ency¬ 

clopedia.  Vol.  II :  The  Gordian  Knot,  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Sentinel  of  Christian  Liberty. — Annals  of 
The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science _ Methodist  Review. — A  Sermon 

Especially  to  The  Aged,  hy  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Patterson,  D.D.,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Orange,  N.  J. — Outline  Lessons  for 
the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  of  the 
New  York  City  Baptist  Mission  Society,  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Mrs.  L.  J.  P.  Bishop,  1902. 

Periodicals 

July. — Biblical  World;  Converted  Catholic: 
Treasury  of  Religion:  Spirit  of  Missions: 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Living  Age;  Chinese 
Recorder. 

August. — Delineator;  Good  Housekeeping; 

Century:  The  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Harper’s; 
Scribner’s ;  McClure’s. 

The  Sunday  SchooP 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Israel  that  Jehovah  refused  to  go  up  to 
Canaan  with  his  people,  but  sent  instead 
His  angel  to  go  before  them  (xxxiii: 
34)  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  because  of  the 
intense  grief  and  sense  of  helplessness 
which  this  announcement  gave  to  Moses 
that  we  find  him  in  the  next  chapter 

♦  Inteknational  Lesson  for  August  j,  ipo*.  The  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Rxodus  X,  1-48.  Golden  Text:  Enter  into  his 
gate  with  thanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with  praise. 
Ps.  I.  4. 
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(xxxiii ; 1 2-23)  imploring  God  to  go 
with  them  and  beseeching  him  to  show 
him  his  glory.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
glory  but  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  that 
was  manifested  to  Moses  on  this  wonder¬ 
ful  occasion  (verse  19  cp.  xxxivtS-y); 
the  glory  of  God  no  man  might  see  and 
live.  After  this  Moses  received  new 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  (vs.  29)  and  shortly  after 
he  set  the  people  to  work  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  two  gifted  men  (xxxv:30-35) 
to  make  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture. 
This  task  occupied  them  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  year  (xl.  17). 

At  this  time,  that  is,  the  first  of  the 
month  Nisan  (xii;2,xiii  :4), precisely  one 
year  less  fourteen  days  after  the  Ex¬ 
odus,  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  and  the 
service  of  God  instituted.  Observe 
that  in  the  Revised  Version  this  struc¬ 
ture  is  called  not  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  but  the  tent  of  meeting, 
that  is,  not  the  place  where  the  people 
came  together  as  a  people  or  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  where  they  came  to  meet  God. 
No  doubt  it  was  typical  of  Christ  and  of 
many  religious  truths,  but  to  the  He¬ 
brews  of  this  time  its  meaning  was  some¬ 
thing  more  immediate.  The  presence  of 
the  tent  was  a  constant  reminder  of  God 
in  their  midst,  “not  far  from  any  one  of 
them,”  “a  God  at  hand  and  not  afar  off” 

(  Jer.  xxiii:23)  to  be  approached  daily 
yet  not  thoughtlessly  or  irreverently ; 
everything  from  the  first  consecration  to 
the  perpetually  renewed  sacrifices  re¬ 
minded  them  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of 
liis  zeal  for  righteousness. 

This  idea  of  the  “tent  of  meeting”  runs 
all  through  the  Old  Testament  and  might 
almost  be  called  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  religions  of  the  nations.  For 
rvhat  great  nation  is  there  that  hath  a 
god  so  nigh  unto  them  as  Jehovah  our 
God  is  whensoever  we  call  upon  him? 
(Dent.  iv:7)  asks  Moses,  and  this  is 
almost  the  key  thought  of  the  Bible,  (see 
Ez.  xxxvii;27,  etc.)  as  it  was  the  ex¬ 
press  reason  for  the  making  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  given  in  Ex.xxv:8  (cp.  xxix:45). 

Beyond  this  fundamental  truth  of  the 
perpetual  presence  of  God  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  we  find  also  in  the  tabernacle  the 
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great  truth  of  the  unity  of  God.  Other 
nations  had  shrines  many  as  they  had 
gods  many;  -for  Israel  as  there  was  but 
one  God  so  there  was  to  be  but  one 
sanctuary.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
Deuteronomy.  And  finally,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  the  ritual  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  showed  that  a  holy  God  could 
dwell  only  in  the  midst  of  a  holy  people. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  Leviticus,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  “Law  of  Holiness”  from 
chapter  xix.  to  the  end.  Ye  shall  be  holy 
for  I  am  holy  (Lev.  xix:i)  is  repeated 
again  and  again  through  this  code  of 
laws. 

The  teacher  may  profitably  study  the  article 
Tabernacle  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Westcott  on  the  subject,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  especially  the  Excursus,  and  Ott- 
ley:  Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  26iff. 

Christian  Endeavor 

The  Call  to  Separation 

M.,  July  28.  Dagon  and  God.  i  Sam.  5:1-5. 
T.,  July  29.  God  or  Baal,  i  Kings  18:17-39. 
W.,  July  30.  God  or  devils,  i  Cor.  10:19-31. 
T.,  July  31.  Light  or  darkness.  Eph.  5:1-11. 
F.,  Aug.  I.  Depart  ye.  Isa.  52:11-15. 

S.,  Aug.  2.  Come  out.  Rev.  18:1-10. 

Sun.,  Aug.  3.  Topic — The  call  to  separation. 

2  Cor.  6:14-18;  I  John  2:15-17. 

In  what  ways  must  a  Christian  hold  himself 
aloof  from  the  world? 

In  what  ways  must  a  Christian  hai^e  to  do 
with  the  world? 

In  what  forms  is  worldliness  likely  to  creep 
into  the  Christian’s  life? 

Jesus  said,  “No  man  can  serve  two 
masters”  and  “Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon.”  We  who  would  lead  a  true 
Christian  life  have  chosen  the  side  of 
the  Lord  and  we  must  serve  him  with 
our  whole  heart  and  with  all  our  might, 
putting  by  the  many  interests  and  pleas¬ 
ures  that  attract  us  in  the  world  if  they 
undermine  the  influences  that  make  for 
the  life  we  should  lead.  Jesus  has  told 
us  to  come  out,  to  separate  ourselves 
from  evil  doers. 

We  should  prove  to  others  by  our 
steadfastness  the  joy  of  serving  the 
Lord.  If  we  are  in  doubt  at  times,  we 
must  think  what  Jesus  would  have  us 
do  and  with  a  prayer  for  help  in  our 
hearts  put  away  the  temptation.  Thus 
did  Moses,  Elijah,  Daniel,  Shadrach 
and  his  two  companions,  John  the  Bap¬ 


tist,  Paul  and  the  apostles,  many  of 
whom  gave  up  their  lives  rather  than  do 
wrong. 

The  temptation  of  the  present  moment 
is  to  make  God’s  gift  to  man  of  a  day 
of  rest,  a  day  of  worldly  pleasure.  We 
need  this  day  of  quiet  and  reflection. 
Our  bodily  health  as  well  as  that  of  our 
spirit  depends  on  this  blessed  break  in 
the  whirl  and  hurry  of  modern  life. 
Prayer,  praise,  deeds  of  kindness,  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy,  should  make  this 
day  quite  different  from  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  It  is  a  day  for  communion 
with  God,  our  Father  and  Friend.  We 
may  draw  from  it  the  grace  needed  to 
carry  us  through  the  problems  presented 
during  the  week.  Then  truly  we  may 
make  it  a  day  of  rest  and  gladness,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  others,  and 
prove  to  them  the  joy  and  blessing  that 
follow  serving  the  Lord. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

You  may  be  a  little  mixed  about  the 
L.  D.  O.  Sunday,  and  in  that  case,  let 
me  explain.  Starr  wrote  that  he  did  not 
have  the  copy  from  which  to  write  the 
postals  and  send  them  out.  I  knew  I 
could  not  get  it  to  him  in  time,  so  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do,  was  to 
postpone  the  Sunday.  But  several  post¬ 
als  have  come  in,  so  evidently  Starr  sent 
them  out  in  time.  If  you  didn’t  get  any¬ 
one  to  go  to  a  service  July  6  and  did  July 
13  in  accordance  with  what  I  last  said 
in  The  Evangelist,  send  your  postals 
right  along  just  the  same,  sf>ecifying  the 
date.  And  please  send  them  back,  filled 
out,  anyway,  whether  you  were  success¬ 
ful  or  not. 

Now  for  the  continuation  of  the  de¬ 
bate. 

First  Colleague  on  the  Affirmative 

Resolved,  That  travelling  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
is  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  its  True  Observ- 
ance. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  debate  is  that  it  is 
wrong  to  travel  for  pleasure  or  business  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  Such  necessary  travel  as 
going  to  church  or  going  after  the  doctor  is 
not  wrong  but  when  a  body  of  people  get  up 
on  a  picnic,  that  is  a  desecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  is  as  much  contrary  to  the  Com- 
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The  Sunshine  We  Make 


others  is  the  greatest  source  of  happiness. 
What  can  bring  more  sunshine  to  the  home 
and  family  than  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
protected  them  by  Life  Insurance? 

Write  for  Information,  Dept,  c  e 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYOEN.  President 
HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


mandments  as  the  command  not  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  travel  on 
the  Lord’s  Day?  Because  that  day  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  rest  and  to  give  our  thoughts 
to  the  Lord.  Our  thoughts  on  that  day  should 
not  be  of  earthly  things  and  pleasures  but 
on  our  duties  to  the  Lord.  To  run  trains  and 
boats  on  the  Sabbath  is  work  which  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  but  if  we  en¬ 
courage  and  keep  them  in  operation  by  giving 
our  patronage  to  them  on  the  Sabbath,  we  sin 
as  much  as  the  operators  themselves. 

Watson  received  some  help  in  this  debate. 
Neither  he  nor  Starr  ever  took  part  in  one 
before. 

First  Colleague  on  Negative 

Most  people  in  considering  ouf  subject 
would  suppose  that  it  hinges  on  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  but  that  is  not  my  opinion. 
If  it  were  construed  absolutely  literally  you 
can  see  to  what  e.xtremes  it  would  go,  but  if 
you  allow  yourself  some  leeway  you  cannot 
tell  how  far  you  might  go  in  the  other  di- 

{Si.-e  next  page's 

SUMMER  TOURS  TO  THE  NORTH. 
Vacation  Trip  to  Canada  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  personally-con¬ 
ducted  tour  to  Northern  New  York  and  Can¬ 


ada,  leaving  August  13,  covers  many  prominent 
points  of  interest  to  the  Summer  tourist — 
Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec,  The  Saguena.y, 
Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain 
and  George,  and  Saratoga.  The  tour  covers 
a  period  of  fifteen  days ;  round-trip  rate,  $125. 

The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Company’s  tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  lady  as  chaperon,  whose  special 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for 
the  entire  round  trip,  parlor-car  scats,  meals 
cn  route,  hotel  entertainment,  transfer  charges, 
and  carriage  hire. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents, 
Tourist  -Agent,  iio5  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Pas¬ 
senger  .Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Plan  Tour  Summer  Trip 

so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  low-rate  one 
way  and  round  trip  tickets  to  points  in  Col¬ 
orado,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  etc.,  now  being  sold  via  Nickel  Plate 
Road.  Three  fast  through  trains  each  way 
daily,  finest  coaches,  Pullmans  and  tourist 
cars;  individual  Club  Meals  35  cents  to  $1.00, 
also  meals  a  la  carte.  See  nearest  agent  or 
inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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(  The  L.  D.  O.  Club  Continued. ) 
rection.  But  there  is  one  part  of  it  that  can 
be  obeyed  and  that  is  its  si)irit  and  the  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  that  we  should  have  for  the 
Lord’s  day.  No  one  can  say  that  traveling 
on  the  Sabbath  is  wrong  for  if  it  is  done  in 
the  right  spirit  it  is  all  right. 

So  if  you  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 
you  will  travel  on  Sunday  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  letter  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  that  should  be  obeyed. 

Douglas  McMurtrie. 

Sccond’Colleague  on  Affirmative 

Resolved,  that  traveling  on  the  Lord's  Day 
is  Detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  its  true  ob¬ 
servance. 

Because,  First,  it  keeps  so  many  unneces¬ 
sarily  employed. 

Because,  it  keci)s  so  many  from  attending 
their  church  or  having  the  Sabbath  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Because,  so  many  go  on  Sunday  e.xcursions 
which  keep  them  away  from  their  church. 

Traveling  on  Sabbath  when  it  is  very  nec¬ 
essary  is  all  right.  When  a  person  is  sick 
and  you  can  hear  from  them  without  travel¬ 
ing,  in  that  case  it  is  wrong. 

Yours  truly. 

Willie  Kirkpatrick. 

Second  Colleague  on  the  Negative 

Resolved : — That  traveling  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  is  not  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  its 
True  Observance. 

1st. — Because  it  is  often  necessary  to  travel 
in  order  to  reach  the  accustomed  place  of 
worship.  For  instance,  one’s  home  may  have 
been  in  a  certain  locality  for  years  and  a 
church  nearby  has  been  his  regular  place  of 
worship,  when,  for  reasons  known,  the  family 
have  changed  their  place  of  abode  and  the 
home  church  is  only  accessible  by  driving  or 
riding  on  the  cars — then,  I  think,  the  spirit 
of  the  I-ord’s  Day  can  be  fully  observed  on 
such  a  journey. 

2nd. — One’s  place  of  business  may  be  in  a 
city  and  his  home  fifty  miles  away  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  he  may  spend  Sabbath  occasion¬ 
ally  :u  home,  his  hours  of  work  compel  him 
to  travel  on  that  day,  but  the  rest  and  quiet 
of  the  country  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
worship  with  his  parents  enable  him  to  keep 
the  Sabbath, 

Deaths 

Colgate. — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  that  a  gifted  and  well 
furnished  minister  is  cut  down  in  the  flower 
of  his  manhood,  for  we  cannot  easily  picture 
to  ourselves  the  higher  service  to  which  such 
an  one  is  called.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Colgate, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presby'terian  Church  of 
East  .Aurora,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Seagate.  L.  I.,  on 
July  i6,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University  and  Colgate  Sem¬ 
inary  and  studied  for  a  year  in  Berlin.  Af- 
’er  a  period  of  mission  work  in  New  York 
in  i8oo  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  East 
Aurora  where  his  work  was  very  fruitful. 


Our  sympathies  are  with  the  widow,  the  large 
family  of  brothers  and  the  church  thus  sorely 
bereaved. 


In  these  times  of  abundant  money  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  obtaining  safe  and  reliable  in¬ 
vestments  yielding  six  per  cent,  interest  are 
none  too  plenty.  I  he  investor  who  wants  to 
eliminate  every  speculative  element  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  selecting  the  agency  through 
which  to  transact  the  business.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  firm  is  found  like  that  of  Messrs.  Per¬ 
kins  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  they  are  doing  for  in¬ 
vestors.  The  testimony  of  their  references, 
which  include  well-known  banks,  the  commer¬ 
cial  agencies,  and  individual  investors,  justifies 
the  belief  that  their  securities  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them  or  that  could  be  asked  or 
desired.  Out  of  their  experience,  covering 
twenty-seven  years,  they  hrive  evolved  a  spec¬ 
ial  sinking-fund  plan  which  it  will  be  well 
for  anyone,  having  money  to  invest,  to  investi- 
gatc. 


Hornellsvii.le,  N.  Y. — The  Rev.  Fred  E. 
Walker  received  into  Westminster  church  at 
the  recent  communion.  26  new  members, 
bringing  up  to  a  total  of  360  this  church  which 
five  years  ago  had  only  .jo. 


CKBST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

'.reenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
omforte.  H.  M.  niTCUCOCK.  M.D. 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I rivPS'f' 
ment  securities  on  Commission.  IHVCallllCIIl, 
Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank-  Ca/'i it.if  fpc 
MS,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indi-  OCCUrillCS 
viduals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 
International  Checqnei  Certincatos  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^;®"^reha/ge“^8nd’mi}!: 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co  ,  London 
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without  dediirtiont  on  iftfe  loftna 
to  thrifty  residents  of  Salt  lAke 
City  and  valley.  Fourteen  yearsof 
,  success  in  suphlyingconservative 

caiiitalists  with  high  grade  first  ujoTiMage  secnritiesivarranUue 
in  soliriting  correspondence  from  parties  having  uo’iicy  toinveat 
in  real  estate  securities  unquestioned  safety.  K**UTenpc* 

Klv(‘n«  All  prumptly 

F.  E.  McCURRlN  ^  CO-, 
Invcatmcnt  ICiiiiLertt»  ^isU  Luke  t  It3  »  L  tub 


iiKtheCreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S  PILLS 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.  50c.  &$1. 
DEUOaiSTS,  or  m  ’William  St,  K.  Y. 

B 

Callender,  Iowa. — This  Church  which  was  | 
the  oiucouie  ot  c\angelis-tic  meetings  held  by 
the  Synodical  Sabbath  School  Missionary, 
Rct.  S.  R.  Ferguson,  has  just  received  26  ad¬ 
ditions  as  a  result  of  meetings  held  by  evan¬ 
gelists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Harvey. 

Alpena,  S.  D. — Seven  more  members  were 
recently  welcomed  into  this  church,  the  Rev. 
La  Theo.  lobe,  pastor. 

Bethesda  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— A 
debt  of  $3,000  has  been  paid,  a  new  piano  and 
new  carpet  placed  in  the  Sunday  School,  the 
rooms  for  the  primary  department  have  been 
enlarged,  there  are  new  storm  doors  to  the 
vestibule,  and  a  fund  is  started  for  a  new 
organ. 

Eminent  Physicians 
are  eagerly  studying  the  problem  of 
baby  feeding.  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  is  recommended  by  the 
leading  family  physicians.  It  is  always 
safe  and  reliable.  Send  for  book  “  Ba¬ 
bies,”  71  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Vacation  Rates 

'I'o  points  all  through  the  West  via  Nickel 
Plate  Railroad.  Fast  time,  finest  equipment, 
everything  for  comfort  and  convenience  of 
passengers.  See  nearest  agents,  or  write  A. 
W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  Agent,  385  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


■%■■■  ■  Matlo  of  Stool  ('oD)poeition  for 
L  I  I  I  iiurchort,  ChapelH,  Schools,  Ac. 
M  1  In  tone  like  Bionzc  Metnl  Bolls 
Imt  ut  much  Ichh  cost,  (’atalntrno 
Boat  free.  THE  OHIO  BELL  FOUNDBT,  Cincinnati, 0. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Ulalr  Foundation.  Fifty-Fifth  Year* 

l*ro|>«reii  f.ir  Any  AmerlrAn  Coilfg*.  N«w  balldintrc. 
CAiiipuc  4ft  AcrAA.  Lilxtral  enilowment  inodemte  rAt««.  For  cAt«« 

In^iiA  AildrvHH 

John  C.  8harpe,  .W.A..  n.lK.  Prin.,  Blalratown,  W.  J 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Address,, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIKE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-eighth  year  opens  September 
10,  1902.  Location  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  One  hour  from 
Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and  Vandalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Wiasahickon  Height*, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  Patiekson,  Head  Master. 


jV\ENEELY  BELL  CGHPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y..  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 


KOCKIAIO)  CEMETERY 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-llUnsilN.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  4'W  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  pari 
of  the  TJ.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


“  Attention  Kindergartners !  ” 

The  only  school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  con¬ 
nected  with  Alma  (Jollege.  Course  two  years— free  access 
to  libraries  and  educational  journals -Graduates  are 
furnished  State  certiticates— are  assisted  to  remunerative 
positions.  For  further  information  address, 

Sec.  of  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 


THe  Mackenzie  ScHool 

Dobbs  F’erry-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

I^ocition  of  ftinculnr  beauty,  healthfulneitg  ami  Mfety,  overlooking  th* 
HuiIhoii.  New  athletic  groiimlH.  running  track,  large  gyrnnaaluni,  awlro* 
minti;  pool.lioatboiiac.  S^HTial  care  of  younger  boys;  increasing  freedom 
forolder  ones.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  application. 

Kt't  JAMKM  r.  l*h.  D.,  Director. 

U’l  .%TT  W.  KAikDALL,  Fh  D.,  Head  Master* 
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20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted  by  the  FRINK  System  of  Patent 
Y  Reflectors.  Send  dimensions  for  Estimate. 

OCR  experience  is  at  your  service.  Stiite  whether  ■  n  Pearl  St. 

Klectric, Gas,  Welsbach,Acetylene,CombinattonorOil.  "•  ■  ■Cirwllj  NKW' YORK. 


Oalifornia 
in  Summer 


$50  from  Chicago 
$47.50  from  St.  Louis 
$45  from  Kansas  City 
Out  and  back 
August  2  to  10 
Quick  and  cool  way  to  go 
Harvey  Meal  Service 
See  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona  and  Yosemite 

Address,  Q.  C.  DILLARD,  Q.  E.  P. 
Art.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R  y, 

377  Broadway,  New  York. 

Santa  He 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AVD  ON 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Book. 

1.  W.  EITLESTO.SE,  8.  P.  A. 
385  Broadway,  N.Y. 


31  YEARS  Have  Tested .. 
Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgagres 

List  of  Hortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BlvI..eWOBTH  &  JONB8, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Chanuof  Commerce,CHioaea 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

Iy ^  on  Iowa  and  Missouri  Real  Estate. 

Full  dlscrlptlonon  application.  If 
interested  write  B.H.Bonfoey,  Unionville,  Mo. 
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THE  RIDEAU  LAKES. 


The  Rideau  River,  lakes  and  canal,  a 
unique  region,  comparatively  unknown, 
but  affording  the  most  novel  experience 
of  any  trip  in  America.  An  inland 
waterway  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  Kingston  and  the  Ottawa  River 
at  Ottawa ;  every  mile  affords  a  new  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  briefly  described  in  No. 
34  of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,”  “  To 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Via  the  Rideau  Lakes 
and  River.” 

Copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent 
stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 


road.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


First-class  Round-Trip 

Tickets  Chicago  to  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo 
on  sale  July  I  to  13.  August 
1  to  14.  August  23  and  24 
and  August  30  to  September 
10;  $31.50  on  other  dates; 
good  for  return  until  October 
31;  correspondingly  low  rates 
from  other  points;  favorable 
stop-over  arrangements.  Only 
two  nights  en  route  New  York 
to  Denver,  one  night  from 
Chicago  by  the 

“COLORADO  SPECIAL” 

The  best  of  everything. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA 

CHICAGO  &SORTH-WESTER« 

AND 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS. 
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BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 


THROUGH 


THE  EVANGELIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Pubiishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  foiiowing 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

PnbllBh-  Our 
era’ Price  Price 

The  Ruling  Passion,  Henry  van 

Dyke . fl.50  $1.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  W.  Cable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.50  1.20 

Black  Rock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Sky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Amos  Jndd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50  1.20 
Papa  Bonchard,  Molly  Elliot. 

Sea  well . .  1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00  1.60 

Hans  Brlnker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  Mapes  Dodoe.  .  1.60  1.20 
The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1.50  1.20  . 

Winsome  Womanhood,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sangster .  1.25  1.00 

The  Right  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1. 50  1. 20 
The  Portion  of  tabor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.60  1.20 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sarah  Grand  1.50  1.20 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1.50  1.20 

Circumsfance.Dr.S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.60  1.20 
The  Helmet  of  havarre,  Bertha 

Rdnkle .  1.60  1.20 

Mistress  Joy .  1.50  1.20 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson . 1.60  1.20 


Publieh- 

ere’Price 

Mrs.  Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Hegan .  1.00 

David  Harnm,  E.  N.  Westcott _ 1.60 

A  Sailor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans.  2.00 

Eternal  City.  Hall  Caine .  1.50 

Kate  Bonnett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.50 

Kim,  Rudyard  Kipling .  1.50 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris .  1.50 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tarkington . 1.60 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Co¬ 
relli .  1.60 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Uric  Lloyd .  1.50 

Resurrection,  Count  Tolstoi .  1.50 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leicester 

Ford .  1.50 

To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1.60 

Audrey,  (Just  Published)  Mary 

Johnston . 1.50 

The  End  of  an  Era,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00 

The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Orne 

Jewett .  1.50 

If  I  Were  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.50 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Harding 
Davis .  1.60 


Complete  Sets  of  SHAKESPEARE,  DICKENS,  SCOTT,  THACKERAY,8TETENSON,  KIPLING,  etc. 

HYMN  BOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  It  votll  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  us  for  samples. 

Lowest  Estimates  also  fnrnlshed  for  Snnday  School  and  Reading-Room  Libraries. 

FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  ^ 
Address  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1:5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  , 
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APPOIWTMEKTS  JU)  mSTITUTIONS 

TEX  BOARDS 

Borne  Kleslons,  .  -  •  1S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Mission*,  •  -  •  “  <*  I 

Church  Erection,  ...  “  " 

Bdocetlon,  ....  isi9  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 
Publications  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “  I 

Ministerial  Relief,  ...  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ....  sie  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  ...  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 

THB  SOCIXTT  FOR  FROMOTIBG  THF  GOSPXiu 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Oommonljr  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church. 

M  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Cnarlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  , 
natlonailtlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  ; 
Sepondent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President.  , 

Theopbilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  800*7.  : 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

mi.  A'1  L'lCA'.  I  ell  ««  I  * 

.'■loi  rii  .Iti-ui  .  I’r 

organises  Union  Kiolc  bcno..u  sciiled 

places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  re- 
presenting  all  the  Evangelical  churches  can  unite  the 
settlers.  Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided. 
Work  abides.  2375  new  schools  started  in  1901 ;  8327  con* 
versions,  also  124  frontier  churches  from  schools  pre¬ 
viously  estab:ished.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
are  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
elps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a 
missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  frem 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 

E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary. 

158  E'lfth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
■eamen  ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  .  f  the  world  t  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New 
Y'ork;  puts  11  iraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  .New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magasine,  the 
Seam  in's  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CbaS.  A. 
StoDuaki),  Prea;  W.  Hall  Ropes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Btitt,  D  U.,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1825.  Inco'porated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evaugellcal  Christian  literature  lu  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  Its  CoIjRirtage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools. 
Missionaries,  Soldleit,  Sailors,  Prlsoiiers,  and  educational 
ana  humane  institutions,  and  bv  Its  literature  created  and 
lasued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  w  holly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Keinlt  to  IaiuIs  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IW 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

I5S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
claansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  , 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and  ! 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  2^000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  , 
2to3p.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12.40  to  3  p.m. 
except  Saturday:  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visi¬ 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.Jesup,  Pres ;  F.  E. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Supt.  > 

For  Over  Sixty  Tears. 

IjRs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strut  has  been  used  for  over  j 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethinir  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
tb^gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhma.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cent*  a  bottle.  Besnre  and  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  RATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETT  AND  PUB¬ 
LICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  Weat  lath  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  l«-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.0$ 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lllu*. 
trated  4-page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear .  .40 

3)  THE  water-lily,  a  small  illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


I’.i.i.END.ALE,  N.  D. — Twenty-six  have  rc- 
tciitly  been  added  to  this  church,  nearly  all 
on  confession  of  faith,  as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  eflScient  labors  of  the  new  min¬ 
ister,  the  Rev.  Harry  J,  Stirling,  who  beeun 
his  labors  the  first  of  January  this  year. 

Reduced  Rates  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  Biennial 
Meeting,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  account  of  the  Biennial  Meeting,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  ii 
to  22,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Los  Angeles  from  all  stations  on  its 
lines,  from  August  i  to  9,  inclusive,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will  be  good  for 
return  passage  until  September  30,  inclusive, 
when  executed  by  Joint  Agent  at  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco  and  payment  of  50  cents 
made  for  this  service.  For  specific  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  rates  and  routes,  apply  to  Ticket 
.-\  gents. 

K.  of  P.  Meeting  San  Francisco., 

'J'he  Nickel  Plate  Road  will  sell  August  i 
to  10  inclusive,  special  excursion  tickets,  Buf¬ 
falo  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  at  rate 
$02,  good  returning  to  September  30th,  ac¬ 
count  above  meeting.  Best  accommodations, 
fast  time.  See  nearest  agent  or  write  A.  W. 
I'kclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Salt  Lake  City 

Yia  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  Grand 
Lodge,  B.  &  P.  O.  E. 

On  account  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  &  P. 
O.  E.,  to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  August 
12  to  14,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  at  reduced  rates. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good  going  on  Aug¬ 
ust  6  to  8,  inclusive,  and  will  be  good  to  re¬ 
turn  until  September  30,  inclusive.  Tickets 
must  be  validated  for  return  passage  by  Joint 
Agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  which  service  a 
fee  of  50  cents  will  be  charged. 

For  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply  to 
ticket  agents.  j 
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Tollow  the  flag 


Dcjroil,  Chicago, 

$t.  Couis, 

Kansas  City, 

Omaha, 

Pacific  (^oasf  and 
Iniermediaic  Points. 


T  O 


Ucstibuicd  Crains, 
Cbroudh  Sleeping 
Gars,  Dining  Gars, 
Gafe  Gars, 
?ree  Heclining 
Gbair  Gars 


I  rlH  OM A  I.INH  Kl  WINII  FREE  RKCl.lMNfi  CHAIR  CARS 

HLl  WCliN  NLU  M)RK  AM)  CHICAdt) 

« 

rAVii'l'S  CGNTINENTAI.  LIMITB'D.”  Aca  i  ork  iout  oi  Erankii:.  Sir: -t 

at  25  p  nt  .  '2  .t  of  V/es;  42i  Street  2.45  p.m.,  arrtvoi  !  etrolt  7. 30  a. ir.. ,  Chi-' ".go  -i  3'-" 

p.f:'  .  £t.  :  .2;,  i.ni  Kar.'.as  Cit.  seoond  ntcrr.ing, 

■  i.  7  .KA7//. !  'N!.TEr'.''  .eave.'  N-  York  •'c:'  .f  Barciay  r  Christ-.jpher 

Street.'"  .-7  1.  a  tr.  a'r;v->  L'tro.t  2  e  '  a.:r...  Ehioag''  .5'.  a.ir...  St.  2  CO  p.  m. 

Katinas  dit/  p.  at.  :tcx;  a.iv. 

\  TARIO  iv.  WESTERN  E.XRikFeSS."  .eaves  Ne.v  Y  -k  foot  cf  Franklin  Stre-.t  at 
■\-t,  n  ....  ■' ,ot  V/- .a.  .;2e  St.'eet  r...  p.::t..  arrive.s  Retro. t  2.C5  p.m.,  Chicago  9.30 
p.  a  . 

“..s  ’ram.',  leaving  at  2. a.  a...  i-  p,  a...  ':.2C  p.nt.  7.45  p.m.,  ana  9.20  p  m. 
j.  .RA.'.a-tEY.  Jk,,  rreoiaent 

S.  C.eA\:-.  Gen.  rai  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

F:r  ir.cr'aatiot,  .n  :  .-gard  tc  rates,  re.'.etvatl.;n  of  sleeping  car  space,  apply  to 

H.  B.  McClellan, 

General  Eastern  Agent, 


3S7  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  S:iL  Storij  of  the  McAll  Mission 


By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

f  ully  liluMratjd  IroTT!  Photo.’rapli^ 
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The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Fiftli  A*'enac,  Nc*  Y  'ta 


SOV7  BEADY  PRICE,  OAT  DOLLAR 


A  i’.:iv  i!  ■■■t'  of  .ro<].f]  work 

.niKUiLT  t lio  {('  .•L'i.tii; 1  ;i rii-  :i’;~  ■  if  rruni'o. 
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1 1  rv  >'i:iiili'.  tho  '*,1  ry  is  fui; 
s  I  f  ii  I'l  iidiituily  ini'UiiM  us  \M‘I1  .IS 

!i.:ioHs  i'lt'irts!.  It  o-'servus  a  l  i.  .  . 
d.  v-:".  S..;;.l:'y'-"iioi -i  hliiary.  via 

I-'.'  ..n  i  ili's*-:  vitaj-  a  '•  ii--.'  . 


Ti’.o  iiiiri'.cs,  with  wl:i. 'll  Ill  -  li.iTii.m  ('■!■ 
tholii'  sivuatii  ti  i.'i  ’uriil  Fraa  i'o  is  .staU'i 
a.iils  ;rr.'  a  vai'i-'  to  this  uiij.ri-ioialiao  work 
luiIi  H'l.  j-loa-iii,;  Iwi-.k  'or  a  varioil 
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